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ABSTRACT 

The National Crime Survey (NCS) program has conducted 
0 continuous rational survey and separate surveys in 26 central 
cities to study the impact of crime on American society. Attltudinal 
information obtained from a survey of occupants of M,929 housing 

units (9,€':0 residents age 16 and over) in Miami reflects crlne 
trends, fear of crime, residertial prcblems, and local police 
performance. Only one-rfourth of the respondents bel,i:eved crime was 
rising in their neighborhoods; most felt safe in daylight, felt 
moderately unsafe at night. Men and ycunger persons felt more secure 
than others.^ Ci^dme was not the major factor in moving, shopping or 
entettainment activities. Although most persons felt their 
nelghbcrhoods were safer than ethers in Mihmi, whites and .nonvictims 
were more likely than blacks and victims to share this belief. 
Nonvictiis were more likely than victltts to hO'ld outsiders 
responsible for neighborhood crime. Most judged local police 
performance to be good or average. The appendices contain 37 data 
tables, the survey questionnaire, and information on sample design 
and size, estlkiation procedures, reliability, and standard error.' 
<NBB> 
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Preface 



^iiiK'c rally Hi the h^70\^ vuiiin\yai!t)ii sin\c>s have 
bccn^cuiricd out under (he Niuumal C'nnic Survey 
(NCS) program (o provide jnsigh( in(o (he impac( o( 
crimo 0|>.VVmcficun soeic(v. As one of (he inos( anibi- 
(loiiselloKs yet under(aken (or hlling sonic ol (he gaps 
m Clime data, the sin veys. earned out loi the Law I n- 
ioieement Assistaiue Adnnnistiatu)!! (I I AA) by the 
I J.S Huieairot the C ensu^, are supplynig the ei nninal 
justice community with n{#v inlorniation on crime and 
ils victims, complementing dnta rcsouiccs already on 
hand for purposes of planning, evalua|ion, and analy- 
sis Bivsed 1)11 iqtTVse^italive sainplijiu; ol households 
and commercial establishments, the pN^Krain has hati 
two major elements, a continuous natioii^>,ufv^y^ul 
separate surveys in 26 central cities aicross the Nation. 

Based on a scientifically designed sample of housigg 
units within each jurisdiction, the city surveys had a 
twofold purpose: the assessment of public attitudes 
about crime and related matters and the dt^'clopmeiit 
ol information on the extent and r)ature of residents* 
experiences with seli^cted forms ot erimuial victimi/a~ 
lion I he attitude questions weii^i^asked of the* occu- 
pants oi a random half of the housing units selected for 
the victimi/iiifcon survey. In order to avoid biasing re- 
spondents answers to the attitude questions, this part 
of the survey was administered before the'victimi/a- 
tion questions. Whereas the attitude (juestions were 
asked of persons age 16. and over, the victimization 
survey applied to individuals age l2and'over. Because 
(he attitude questions were designed to elicit personal 
opinions and perceptions as of the date of tlie 
interview, it was not necessary to associate a particular 
time fiiime with this portion of the s^irvey, even though 
so]ne queries made reference (^a period of time pre- 
ceding the survey. On the other hand, the victimization 
questions referred tQ a fixed time frame the 12 
months preceding the month of interview— aixl re- 
spondents were asked to recall details concerning their 
experit^npes as victims of one or more of the following 
cringes, wliether completed or attempted: ra)K\ per- 
sonal robbery, assault, persona^ larceny, burglary, 
hoi(j;ehold larceny, and motor vehicle theft. In addi- 
tion, information about burglary and robbery of busi- 
nesses and certain othejr organizations was gathered by 
means of a victimizi^tioti survey^ of commercial cstab- 
lisjimft^ls, conducted separately from the household 



siiivcv A pievioiis publication. Cfjnnruil I nunnnjA 
iuyn Sutvvw it] Mtatrii (h)//). piovuhMl compichcn 
si\(' ii>\( ia^',r 1)1 irsiilis lioin both ihc hbuschold and 
-commeicial victmii/atioii suivcys<#f 

♦Attitudinal inloimation presented in this lepoit was 
obtained fioni interviews xyiih (hr occupants of^.^?^ 
housmg uiiKs (^^(>M) icsidcnis age 16 and ovci), oi 
pcicciU ol the uinls chgd)lc loi imui\u\v Kcsults ol 
these mtci views weic iiillaied b> means ol a multistage 
weiglKing pioccduie lo produce cs(iiiia(cs applicable 
(o all residen(s age 16 and over and (o demographic 
and social subgroups tSftluu popuhuion Because (licy 
derived from a survey rather than a complete census, 
these estimates aie subi^cl to sampliiij» ei roi I hey also 
iut^uh|cct to icsponse and processing eriois I he 
effects o\ samphfig ciior ot vaiiability eaii be accii- 
liitely determined in a carefully dcMgncd survey. In this 
repoit, analytical statements involving coinparisons 
have met the test that the dllferenees eilcilnre equaf to 
or greater than apiMOximately two standard eriors: in 
otiu I woids. the Jiances aie at least 93 out ol 100 that 
(he dilicrenccs dklyliot result solely liom sampling 
variability. L'stimatcs based'on zero or on about 10 or 
fewer sample cases were considered unreliable and 
were not used in the analysis of survey results, 

I he J7 data tables in Appendix I of this report are 
organized in a sequence that generally corresponds to 
the analytical discussion. I wo technical -hppendixes 
and a glossaiy lollow the data tables; Appendix II 
consists ol a facsimile of the survey ^^uestionnaire 
(l orm NCS 6), and Appendix 111 supplies information 
on sample design and size,' the estimation procedui^. 
reliability of estimates, and significance testing; it also 
contains standard error tabl^. 
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Crime and attitudes 

During (he I960 s, ihc President's Commission on 
Ijiw Enforccmcni and Administration of Justice 
observed thai **Whnt Amcricap does about crime 
depends ultimately upon how Americans see ciimc. 
, . . The lines along which the Nation takes specific 
action against crime will be those that the public be 
licves to be the necessary ones " Recognition of the 
importance of societal perceptions about ciiinc 
prompted the Commission to authorize several public 
opinion surveys on the matter.' In addition to 
measuring the degree of concern over crime, those and 
subsequent surveys provided information on a variety 
ol related subjects, such as the manner in which fear of 
crime affects people's lives, circumstances engendering 
fear for personal siifety, members of the population 
relatively more intimidated by or fearful of crime, and 
the effectiveness of criminal justice systems. Based on« 
sufficiently large sample, moreover, attitude surveys 
can provide a means for examining the influence of 
victimization experiences upon personal outlooks. 
Conducted periodically in the same area, attitude 
surveys distinguish fluctuations in the degree of public 
concern; conducted under the same procedures in 
different areas, they provide a basis for comparing atti- 
tudes in two or more localities. With the advent of the 
National Crime Survey (NCS) program, it became 
possible to conduct, large-scale attitudinal surveys 
addressing these and other issues, thereby enabling 
individuals to participate in appraising the status of 
public safety in their communities. 

Based on data from a 1974 attitudinal survey, this 
report analyzes the responses of Miami residents to 
questions covering four topical areas: crime trends, fear 
of prime, residential problems and lifestyles, and local 
police performance. Certain questions, relating to 
household activities, were asked of only one person per 
household (the "household respondent"), whereas 
others were admmistered to all persons age 1 6 and over 
^individual respondents"), including the household 
respondent. Results Were obtained for the total 
measured population and for several demographic and 
social subgroups. 



'Prcsidenrs Commisiion on Law Enforcemeni and Administra- 
tion of Justice. The Challenge of Crime in a Free Socieiy. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. February 1967. pp. 
49 53. ^ 



(/oiUTptuallv, the survey incoiporatcd t|ucstions 
pcitiimmg (i) hehiiMDi iis udl i)|)miO!K Loncciiiing 
behavior, for example, each respondent (oi a house- 
hold was asked where its incmbcis .shoppcil (or lood 
and other merchandise, where thev lived before 
movfng to (he pic.scnl ncighhorhood, and how long 
thc> had \\\x\\ at th«it iidiiuss Additional questions 
asked ol the household icspondeni wcic designed to 
elicit opinions about the neighborhood in general, 
about the rationale for selecting that particular com- 
munity and leaving the former residence, and about 
factors that influenced shopping pVactices, None of the 
questions asked ol the household respondent laiscd 
the suhjeci of crime. Kcspondcnts wcie free to answer " 
at will In contrast, most ,of the individual attitude 
questions, asked of all household members age 16 and 
over, dealt specifically with matters relating to crime. 
These persons were asked for viewpoints on subjects 
such as crime trends in the local community and in the 
Nation, chances of being personally attacked or 
robbed, neighborhood safety during the day oi night, 
the impact of fear of crime on behavior, and the effec- 
tiveness of the local police. For many of these ques- 
tions, response categories * were prcdeterinined and 
interviewers were instructed to probe for answers 
matching those on the questionnaire. 

Although the attitude survey has provided a wealth 
of data, the i^^sults are opinions. For example, certain 
residents may have perceived crime as a growing threat 
or neighborhood Siffety as deteriorating, when, in fact, 
crime had declined and neighborhoods had become 
safer. Furthermore, individuals from the same neigh- 
borhood or with similar personal characteristics 
and/ or experiences may have had conflicting opinions 
about any given issue. Nevertheless, people s opinions, 
beliefs, and perceptions about crime are important be- 
cause they may influence behavior, bring about- 
changes in certain routine activities, affect househ(j|d 
security measures, or result in pressures on local 
authorities to improve police services. 

1 he relationship between victimization experiences 
and attitudes is a recurring theme in the analytical 
section of this report, information concerning such 
experiences was gathered with separate question- 
naires. Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in administering the 
victimizatipn component of the survey. Victimization 
survey results appeared in Criminal Victimization Sur- 
veys in Miami (1977), which also contains a detailed 
descript ion of the survey-measui'cd crimes, a discus- 
sion of the limitations of the central city surveys, and 
facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 and 4. For the purpose of 
this report, individuals who were victims of the follow- 
ing crimes, whether completed or attempted, during 
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the 12 months prior to the month ol the interview were 
comidcred "viclinuicd"; lupc, pcisonal robhciy. 
assault, and personal larceny. Similarly, members of 
households that experienced one or moir of three types 
of offenses burglary, household larceny, and motor 
vehicle theft were categori/cd as victims I hcse 
crimes arc delined in the glossary. Persons who cxpci i- 
enced crimes other than those measured by the pio- 
gram, or who were victimized by any of the relevant 
offences outside of the 12-month reference, period, 
were classified as "not victimized. " Limitations in- 
herent in the victimization survey- that may have 
affected the accuracy of distinguishing victims Irom 
nonvictims- resulted from the problem of victim re- 
call (the differing ability of respondents to remembei 
crimes) and from the phenomenon of telescoping (the . 
tendency of some respondents to recount incidents 
occurring outside, usually before, the appropriate time 
frame). Moreover, some crimes were sustained by vic- 
tims outside of their city of residence; these may have 
had little or no effect in the lormtvtion ol attitudes 
about local matters. 

Despite the difficulties in distinguishing precisely 
between victims and nonvictims, it was deemed impor- 
tant to explore the possiblity that being a victim of 
crime, irrespective of the level of seriousness or the fre-^ 
qucncy of occurrence, has an impact on behavior and 
attitudes. Adopting a simple diehotomous victimi/a- 
tion experience variable victimized and not victim- 
ized—for purposes of" tabulation and atialysis also 
stemmed from the desirability of attaining the highest 
possible degree of statistical reliability, even at the cost 
of using these broad categories. Ideally, the victim 
category should have distinguished the type or serious., 
ness of crimes, the recency of the events, and/ or the 
number of offenses sustained.^ Such a proceduieseem- 
ingly would have yielded more refined measures of the 
effects of crime upon attitudes. By reducing thte^ 
number of sample cases on which estimates were 
-ifased, however, such a subcategoii/ation of victims 
would have weakened the statistical validity of com- 
parisons between the victims and nonvictims. 



^Survey results presented in ihis rcpori conlain atliiudinal daia 
furnished by Ihc victims of "series viclinii/alioiis" (see glossary). 
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Ncvcidicless, It was the tonscMKsns that pohcc scmvkxs 
I'ould he npf»iiul( il. ni.iinh h\ iiK'uMsin|^ ihc si/i* of the 
pohcc loicc or by bcttcM dcployinent ol avaihiblc per- 
sonnel. Compared with the totid popnlatioi^ blacks 
were more likely to >^ive the police pooi ratings and to 
call \o\ iinpuneineiUs m comnniiuiy lelatu^ns 



Summary 



Most residents of Miami shared the behef that crime 



in the Nation had increased during the year or two ^ 
prior to the survt7 and that their chances ol lallmg 
victim to violent attack had also liscn I nithetmoie, 
when asked to assess the imf^act ol crime on peisonal 
activity, more than three Unntlis said leai ol attack 
had affected American lives. 

Miamians * appeared to be less concerned about 
crime in their own neighborhoods. Only about one 
fourth believed crime to be on the incieasc in the 
vicinliy of their homes, and most regarded the neigh- 
borhood as safer than otheis in the nvtropolitan area 
In addition, fewer than I in 5 household respondents 
identified crime as the most serious neighborhood 
problem. Given such opinions, it is not surprising that 
nearly all residents said they felt at least reasonably 
safe when out alone in the neighborhood during the 
day. However, the hours after dark appeared to cause 
greater insecurity: 38 percent of the people fell at least 
moderately unsafe at night. As lor the perpetrators of , 
neighborhood crime, outsiders were more frequetuly 
blamed than neighboring residents. 

Queried about the effect of crime on their own lives, 
fewer than half of Miami's residents said they had 
limited orchangc^ their activities. And when it came to 
specific acitivities such as dining out or going to a 
theater, crime or fear of crime was rarely mentioned as 
an important consideration. Furthermore, crime was 
not the major reason given for moving from an old 
neighborhood, selecting a new one, or shopping at a 
particular location. 

Opinions about crime were generally homogeneous 
across all sectors of the population, although there 
were often differences in the strength of viewpoints. To 
illustrate, most individuals, regardless of their race or 
experience with crime, believed their neighborhood to 
be safer than others in the Miami area, yet whites or 
nonvictims were more likely than blacks or victims to ^ 
share this belief. Similarly, men or younger persons 
tended to feel more secure than others when out alone 
in the neighborhood, and nonvictims were more likely 
than victims to hold outsiders responsible for neigh- 
borhood crime* 

Local law enforcement authorities were judged to be 
good or average by a majority of the population. 




Chart A. Summary findings about crima trandt 
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Chart B. Summary findings about fear of crime 
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Chart C. Summary findings about residential problems 
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Chart D. Summary findingti abput police performance 




. Crime trends 

This section ol the report deals with the perceptions 
• of Miami rcsidcms with respect to naftonal and conv 
munity crime trends, personal safety, and the accuracy 
with which newspapers and television were thought to 
be reporting the crime proNcm. Ihe Imduigs wcie 
drawn from Data lablcs I through (), found m Ap 
pendix I. The relevant questions, appearing m the fac 
simile of the survey instrument (Appendix 11^ arc 9a, 
y 9c, lOa, 12, 15a, and 15b; each question^as asked of 
prrsons.agc 16 and over. ^ 

U.S. and nelghk>ortiobd crime trends 

Most residents of Mianu age 16;ar\d ovei believed 
crime was on (he upswing tluonghout the United 
$tale9. Seven-tenths of the populatit)n said that there 
ha^ been an increase in crime in the year or two prior to ^ 
the survey, 16 percent believed crime remained about 
the s^me, and 5 percfcnt suggested it was on the decline. 
Of the remainder. 9 |>crccnt did not have an opinion,, 
and fewer than"*l percent did not respond. When asked 
about the thcdircction of crime in their own neighbor- 
hoods, people wcj;c somewhat less concerned. Those 
who believed neighborhood crime was on the mcreasc " 
compri$cd a much smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion (27 percent) than for the questiifn on national 
crime. whereas#a much larger number (45 percent) be- 
lieved there was no change. As before, however, few 
persons (7 percent) thought crime was on the decline. 
A sizeable number of p'ersonsdid not know or declined 
to respond because they were relativt newcomers to 
the neighborhood. 

Opinions about national and loc^il crime trends* 
showed little variation among persons of dif ferent sex 
or age. As for race, Macks were more apt than whites to 
regard crime as aJbwing threat to the local commu- 
nity. There wcre^^ addition, noticeable differences of 
opinion between individuals who had fallen victim to a 
personal or household crime during the 12 months 
leading up to the interview and Jhose who had not Vic- 
tiniized individuals were more likely than nonvictims 
to believe crime had increased, both in the Nation iii> 
vs' 68 percent) and in the neighborhood (37 vs. 25 per- 
cent). _ I 

That residents tended to regard their own vicinities 
as relatively secure against crime was further illui^ 



lialeil when thev were asked to romiiiiie neigliboi 
hoods witlun (he Miami metropolitan aiea Sixiv iwo 
pcKCiu ul Ihc pupuliiLC bdiCNcd then own (.oiumimi 
ties to be less or much less dangeicius than others in the 
city, 31 percent tegrirded (hem as aVjCiage. and only 6 
pcirent considered them (o be more or much more 
dangeious. Ihe nuxlal (mosi conuuon) response was 
• jess dangeious** [Ah peicciU). wluieas the luosi un- 
common was *Mnuch moie dangeious" (1 peiceiU). 
Ihere were statislically significant vahations in the^ 
distribution of responses for diff JicMit types of individ- 
uals, howevci, in no group was the propoi'tion of 
persons who perceived their neighborhoods as worse 
than aveiiige giealer than I I pert ent. ihe figuie appli 
cable to victimi/ed individuals. J hus, it appearetHhal 
fpw people felt so cndahgeied m their ovyn comm\ini 
ties that ihey raled them as less secilrc than others. 
Differences of opinton were more likely to havcy 
involved the "about average," "less dan^cerous," and 
"much less dangerous" categories. ! o illjiistratc, two- 
thirds'of Miami s white population, but only two-fifths 
of the blacK population, regarded their vicinities as less 
(Xr nuich less, dangerous than others; blacks, on the, 
other hand, had. a far higher proportion of "about 
average" responses than whites (52 vs. 26 percent). In 
j\ddi^ion, persons age 35 and over, taken as a group, or 
those who had not h^cn victuni/cd in \hc preceding 
year were more likely thiui their counterparts to regard 
their communities as less or mUch less dangerous 



Who are the offenders? 

Along with questions concerning crime trends and 
relative neighborhood safety^ Miami residents were 
asked about the place of residence of off enders, specifi- 
cally whether most neig|\borhood crimes were thought 
\o be the work of pefsons living witnui or outside the 
vicinity. It is important to notcthat a fftirly large num- 
ber of individuals, 16 percent of the total measured 
population, indicated crimes were not happen-^ 
ing in the nerghborhood vi|«iiVhites, persons over the age 
of 34, nonvictims beinfc more likely than others to 
feel this way--and 24 percent did not Know whom to 
blame. Forty-three percent of the residents, the largest . 
single group, stated that outsiders were the malffac- 
tbrs, whereas 10 percent singled out neighborhood* 
residents, and 6 percent held outsiders and people from 
the vicinity equally responsible. 1 herefore, a majority . 
of those persons who recognized the existence of 
neighborhood crime aiid had an opinion about the 
identity of the perpetrators blamed outsiders, a finding 
that held for all the measvired subgroups.'Nonetheless, 
persons who had firsthand experience as victims of 



crime, but were not necossarily viclinii/eii in the iieigh- 
boihooil or liiul not neix.ssiiNlv sirii ihe ol lenders, 
hiaineil Toeal lesulents ielah\clj Mu>ie t>luii than 
nonvictttns and were le&s likely to contend there was no 
Clinic in the neigliborliood oi to have no opiinon on 
the snhjoet 

One-lourih ol all blacks, cc^npated to oiilv (> (nMceni 
ol whiles, atli ibuled nei^^hbi)j luxui i nine io U>i al icsi 
dents, lakcnasa gioup, ) oungei peisons(age l(> .M) 
were much more likely than older persons lo blame 
community members. These relationships no doubt 
relate lo findings ol the victimization component ol the 
survey, which delermmed that blacks or younger per 
siHis had Inghei victimization rales loi ciimes ol 
violence (i.c^. rape, robber y. and assaull) than oihei 
persons* 

Chances of p#rtonal victlrtiixatlon 

When the issue of personal vulnerability was raised. 
5>percent of the residents of Miami said their chances 
of being attacked or lobbed had gone up over ihe past 
few years. J2 percent leU the odds weie about tin: .same, 
and- 8 percent believed llie risk had diminshed. 
Although the most common reply 4J} each of the 
measured subgroups was that personal vulnerability 
had increased, there were variations in the size of this 
response, l*or example, 61 percent ol all victims com- 
pared with 51 percent of nonvictims believed then 
chances ol attack had risen Hinvevei, whiles o\ 
females, groups with relafTv'cly low victimiziition rates 
for personal crimes of violence, were more likely to 
perceive a higher level of risk than blacks or males,, 
groups with comparatively high rates of victimisation. 
Surprisingly, age did not appear to be related to per- 
ceptions of personal vulnerability. 

Crifne and the media 

In recent years the public has become increasingly 
critical of newspaper and television coverage of tfy? 
news. Critics have charged that newspapers and televi- 
sion have portrayed American society only at its worst, 
and that coverage is often distorted or one-sided. With 
regard to the reporting of crime, however^ Miami 
residents were not overly critical of the media; half of 
the population stated that the crime problem was 
about as serious as portrayed by the newspapers and 
television, 32 percent believed the problem to be even 
more serious than reported, and 1 1 percent suggested 
its grav^i(i^s had been exaggerated by the coverage. 



^United States. NaiionnI Crinimal Justice Informiition and Sta- 
tistics Service. CrinUnal Viaimizatkm Surveys in 13 Atft&Nran 
Ciiies, Washington. D.C.: U.S. Govcninicnl Priiiiing Office. June 
1975. p. 93. 



I hcse alliliides were geneiallv homogeneous, iilthou^h 
a shghilv highci [>ei( enlage ol \ ielimsoi blacks, eoin- 
|>*Mcd \Mih Mon\iLlini,s ui whucs, tunsujcied cmnc a 
more serious problem than repiMted by the media. 



Fear of crime 

Among other things, reyilts eovered thus far have 
shown thai many lesiilenls ol Miami believed crime 
had increased o\c\ ihe veais leading up to the survey, 
and. in .uldihon. leli iheii own diances ol being 
.lUackrd Ol lobbed had iisen Whether oi not ihcy 
Icaicd loi then personal salely is a mallei treated in 
this section of the report. Also examined is the impact 
of the fear of crime on activity patterns and on consid- 
emtituis regarding changes (^f residence. Survey 
questions I la. lib. I k\ 13a. 13b. 16a, 16b, and 16c 
all asked ol persons age 1 6 and over and Oata Tables 
7 through 18 are referenced here. 

<^ 

Crime at a deterrent to mobility 

Individuals were asked if there were certain areijs of 
Miami whet^ they had reason to go or would like logo 
but were afraid to do so because of crime. Seventy-two 
percent ol the measured population staled that d\iring 
the daytime they weie not alraid to travel to othp 
ai'tas. and one-fifth expr<:ssed some apprehen.sion.^ 

Time of day appeared to be a^i important considera- 
tion in assessing the danger of traveling to other neigh- 
borhoods. When residents were asked about the eve- 
ning hours, three-fifths of the population, a somewhat 
lower proportion than was registered for the previous 
question, said they did not fear moving about. This 
disparity betvycen responses for the daytime and night- 
time questions held for all demographic subcompo- 
nents and for both victims and nonvictims. 

Although the majority believed there was little to 
fear from traveling about the city in ^ither the daytime 
oral night, the proportion of persons who felt this way 
varied among the measured subgroups. The disparity 
between racial groups was the most pronounced, with 
blacks being'^less fearful than whites of moving about 
when the need or wish arose. Approximately 81 pcr- 
cei\t of blacks, compared with 69 percent of whites. 



"•As ind icaicd previously, respondents were not queried regarding 
all parts of the meiropolitan area but only about those they rttfded 
or desired to enter. Thu$. it i$ reasonable to assume ihai higb ntK 
plaqcs, thbsc most highly feared, werecAcluJcd from consideration 
by ninny respondents. Had the questions applied unconditionally to 
all sectors of the area, the paliern of responses no doubt would have 
differed. 
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sliitaJ thcv wcio not Icailnl clminn the (lav«ii"i': toi 
nighttime, the roiupatahic figures wore M and S<) per 
cent. ies|M;ctively. Mc(i gave a .somewhat lughei pi<i 
portion of "no (car" responses than women for both 
day and night, wheix-as nonvictinis were shown'To he 
less fearful than victims only during nighttime ' 
Among persons iiiuler age (>5 their ajipeaied to he a 
greater rehictnnee to tri\\el to othei iieighboi hoods 
during the day us age mcieascd, allltough Matutical 
significance was not always forthcoming. Surprisingly, 
however, the pioportion of elderly |>crsons (age 65 and 
over) who said they wcie not afraid to move about the 
city during the day or at night was highci tliUn the 
norm. I hat the eldi^rh^' showed evideiue ol being less 
apprehensive than others is quite icmai kable in view ol 
the fact that they were generally considered to be more 
fearful than younger |>coplc. The po.ssibility exists that 
this finding is an artifact of question design and not a 
true indication of disparate attitudesAAs suggested 
before, tlie neighborhoods under consideration were 
those tlie respondent wanted or needed to enter, and it 
IS not unlikely thai the areas assessed varied with age. 
Persons afee 6.^ and over may well have considered only 
a few regularly visited neighborhoods which they re- 
garded as .safe, whereas younger persons may have 
passed judgment on a wider variety of places. 

Neighborhood tat«ty 

An additional measure of (he impact of tWne on 
attitudes was obtained from a question conc6H|ing 
personal safety within the neighborhood. During ^he 
daytime. 51 (Kiccnt of the residents believed thetn- 
sclve.s to be very safe when pnt alone in the local com- 
munity. 40 percent felt reasonably safe. 7 percent 
somewhat unsafe, and only 2 percent very unsafe. 

A general feeling of security was in evidence for all the 
identifiable subgroups, even .thoiVgh the degree of 
safety perceived sometimes varied significantly. For 
example. 62 percent of Miami's male population 
coiKsidered themselves to be very safe but only 43 
percent of females felt the same way. By contrast, 45 
# percent of all women as opposed to 33 percent of men 
felt reasonably safe; response differences between the 
sexes existed for both races and most age groups. 
Regarding age, sizeable variations were -evident only 
between the youngest and oiliest respondents. Of 
persons age 16 19. 54 percent felt very safe and 37 
percent felt reasonably safe, whereas K8 percent of the 
r«;«^ponses by individuals age 65 and over were equally 
divided between those two categories. 

As wa? the case with fear of traveling to other neigh- 
borhoods, the i^?ghttinne period caused greater fear of 
attack than the daytime. Overall, 23 percent felt very 



Crlm« at a c«ut» for moving away 

Notwithstanding the fact that many Miami ii sidents 
qucbtioueil the Milcty ol then o\mi ncighboi IuhhIs, pni 
ticularly during nighttime, few individuals were .so 
concerned about crime that they seriously thought 
about leaving the area Only 19 percent ifl^ the residents 
who lelt at least somewhat unsale vithei in the day oi at 
night .(or both) consideied moving soinewlu u- else. 
Paradoxicjilly. women or oldei individuals those who 
weic more likely to express misgivings about the safety 
safe at night, 39 percent felt reasonably safe, 22 percent 
somewhat unsafe, and.l7 percent very unsafe. Perhaps 
the most significant finding was that 38 percent of the 
population, about four times the number recorded in 
the previous question, considered their own neighbor- 
lioml.^ lo beat least somewhat unsafe at night. Not un- 
expectedly, a higher proportion of victims than non- 
"^jctims said they felt somewhat or very unsafe when 
out alone at night. 

Roughly half of Miami's women, compared to only 
one fourth of its men, regarded the condition ol their 
neighborhoods at night as somewhat or very unsule. 
The disparity between the sexes for those maintaining 
they felt very unsafe was even more marked. 23 percent 
of till women but only 8 percent of mcn 'snid they feU 
that way. 

Although roughly con^pa"''^''-' proportions of 
whites and blacks felt either reasonably safe or some- 
what unsalc in their neighbor hdods at night, there 
were differences of opinion involving the two alterna- 
, tive responses, i.e., the "very safe" and "very unsafe." 
categories. *'Very safe" responses were registered by 24 
percent of whites as opposed to 15 percent of blacks, 
am^' these percentages were reversed for the "very 
unsafe" category.* At most age levels, therefore, blacks 
were more likely than whites to express someWcgree of 
insecurity about nighttime safety, and, conversely, less 
likely to feel at least somewhat Secure. This pattern 
maintained for females; among males of each race, 
however, significant response differences existed only 
for persons age 35 49 and 50-64. 

Age by itself was not a particularly useful indicator 
of response variability; only for persons age 65 and 
over was there appreciable deviation from the norm. 
Of these elderly persons, 48 percent felt at least some- 
what\msafe when out alone in the neighborhood at 
night, compared to 38 percent for all persons 
measured. 



'For ihe itsmaindcr of ihis topic, rcspoascs of "very s»tt" and 
"reasonably safe" were combined and compared with the sum of 
"somewhat nnsafe" and "very unsafe" answers. 



ol then iieighboi ho(Hls weie less apt than men oi 
voimger persons (age 16 ^4) to have considered lelo 
eating/' By coiUia&t, blacks oi victims oi ci iine, gioups 
exhibiting relatively more apprehension than whites or 
nonvictims, were also more likely to have thought ol 
moving In this legaid. lacial disparities were the most 
stiikmg: 29 pciccnl ol blacks compared with 16 
|HMcent of whites said i\ njove had been contemplated 

Crlrn^ as a cauM 

for activity modification V 

AUhmigh moving out ol a eommnniiy must be 
regarded as a relntively drastic preventive measure, 
there *iue many othei less exticme steps mdivuluals 
may take to reduce the threat ol ciiminal victimization, 
including modihaitioiis in customaiy aclivilics. 
Residents were asked if they thought people in general 
or people in their own neighborhood had limited or 
changed their activities in the recent past, oi if they 
themselves had altered then way of living because of 
their fear of crime. Some four-fifths of respondents 
believed people in general had changed their lives in an 
effort to reduce a perceived threat. When asked tocon- 
sidcr their neighbors, however, a much smaller propor- 
tion, 51 percent, felt there had been some change. Tl\i.s 
decline in the proportion perceiving change, as the 
group in question became more identifiable, appeared 
to be consistent with findings fiom the previous section 
which showed that Miami residents believed crime to 
be more of a^iroblem in the Nation as a whole than in 
their own communities. The trend was completed 
when residents were asked to consider their own activ- 
ity patterns; 45 percent said they had altered their life- 
style because of fear of crime and 55 percent said they 
had not. I bus, the results from this series of questions 
show that iesid(jnt.s of Miami believed fear of crime 
had a greater impapt on "others/* be they pc^l^le in 
general or neighbors, than on themselves.^ 

The impact of fear of crime on personal activity 
varied among subgroups. Sex was possibly the most 
important variable in this regard; roughly half of all 



''Based 6n rcsponsfs shown in Data Table 15, ihis obKrvation is 
soiacwha/ misleading because IK^ source qticslion was asked only of 
persons 4ho said they felt unsafe during dayiime and/or nighiiime. 
, Totaling JR^rcent of the rclovant population, individuals who were 
asked the question included 24 percent of all males, contrasted with 
50 pcrccni of all females. Thus. 7 percent of the loial populationiTge 
16 and over — it^luding 6 perccni of nules and .8 percent of 
females said iHey had seriously considered moving. 



'Similar findings were reported in Oarofalo, James. National 
Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service. Ptiblic OpiHioh 
about Crime: The Attitudes of Victims ami Nonvictims in Selected 
Cities. ' % ^ ' 



women hut only ^7 pnccnt ol mm said !hr\ had 
limited Ol changrd th^y. aciivitirs hcc nnsc ol thrlcni ol 
ciimc, with MgmlicanVillcicnccN existing at each age 
level. I'urthermore, iric^pectivp ol age, white females 
wcic Wioic likely than white males to have rcoidered 
thcii activities, hiil for blacks the diffcicnces were 
statistically valid only loi pcisons m gioups between 
the ages ol ^0 ami i Ompared with white lesidents, 
blacks mote Irequently changed then activities in re- 
action lo lear of crime, a re^il^onship that prevailed for 
n)Ost age groups. And. although difterences between 
matching sex age giou|>ings were lu^l always statisti 
callv significant, it appeared that a higher proportion 
ol black males or females than th(M! white cinmtci parts 
had allcicd then personal activities 



Residential problems 
and lifestyles 

1 he initial attitude survey questions were designed 
to gather information about certain specific behavioral^ 
practices of Miami householders and to explore per- . 
ceptioiis about a wide range of community problems, 
one ofjwhich was crime. As indicated in the section 
entitled ^'Crimeand Attitudes. "certain questions were 
asked of only one member of each household, known 
as the household respondent. Information gathered i 
from such persons is treated in this section of the report 
(ind found in Data Tables 19 through 26; the pertinent 
data wer>? based on survey questions 2a through 7b. In 
addition, the responses to questions 8a through 8f, 
relating to certain aspects of personal lifestyle, also are 
examined in this section; the relevant questions were 
asked of all household members age 16 and ov^r, 
including the houscholcj respondent, and the results 
sxri displayed in Data Tables 27 through*30. As can be 
seen from the questionnaire, and unlike the procedure 
used in developing the information discussed in the 
two preceding sections of this report, the questions 
that served as a basis for the topics covered here did not 
reveal to respondents that the development ofdata on 
crime was the main purpose of the survey.^ 



Neighborhood problems 
and selecting a home 

At the start of the survey, members of households 
situated at the same address 5 years or less were asked 
what had been the reasons for leaving their former 



home ami loi moving into thou pirscnt l(^aiiott 
Rrspoiulrnts who voluntccird moir ihsui oiirlfrtswc) 
tt> o;it;t!^i|un\ wnc jskal lo |>u K the im>sl Mn|)oi!aMt 
one, l oil^oth uu|Uines, cnmc was mentioned by only a 
small number of respondents: 2 percent suggested that 
e^mie was the major reason they left then former place 
ol icsidciue and 4 pciccni said sulely fioiu ciimc was 
of prime consideration m srircling the puseni neigh 
ht)ihotHl Respt)nsrs that might have Wut>r|ioialcd 
concern ovei antisocial activities, snch as "gotxl 
schools," "neighborhood charactcnmics." or "inllux ol 
bad elements," were alsarelativcly uncommon, f actors 
such as location and the chaiacletisiics ol the old and 
new dvNclhngs wcrr much moie unporlani considera- 
tions 

Asked aln>ul ct)nditu>ns in the ncighhoi ln>od . some 
seven-lenths o! all household lespondents stated there 
were no undesirable features, whereas 30 percent iden- 
tified one or more areas ol concern. Seventeen percent 
ol iKMsons in the latter group considered crime the 
most serious issue and aTK)ther one-fourth identilied 
nialteis pt^ssihly tclaicd to cnme, such as |)roblem 
neighbors and the inllux ol an undesirable clement 
HnviPonmcntal problems such as trash, noise, and 
congestion were most botlTl^rsome to 37 percent of the 
respondents. 



Food ancf merchandlt<t 
shopping pri^tlces - 

To \fo${ householders, food shopping surely must 
raiik aJone of the most important activities performed 
on a regular basis. In response to a question conccrn- 
mg major lood shopping practices, some four-fifths ol 
the household respoiulcnts said they shopped in their 
own comnumitics, and 18 percent, including a dispro- ^ 
portionately large number of blacks, said they shopped 
elsewhere. Crime or fear of crime was infrequently 
cited as the major reason for shopping outside the 
neighborhood; more often than hictors such as the 
absence of neighborhood stores or their inadequacy 
wcrH given as the most important reasons. 

jks for other kinds oT shopping, such as for clothmg 
and general merchandise, most respoi)dents (67 
percent) usually preferred to go to neighborhood or 
suburban stores, whereas a minority preferred the 
downtown area. Only 8 percent of the respondents^ 
who shopped in the neighborhood or went to the 
suburbs did so primarily because they feared criminal 
, attack downtown. Cpnvenicncc or bettei^ selection 
were commonly cited as the major rci^otis for choos- 
ing a particular area. - 



EnUrt«lnm«nt practlcM 

(Questions ijcitainmg lo cvcmng ^ nlci lammcnt 
l>atlrins the lir(|uriuY with which pro|)lc went out 
and the location ol the establishments wcie asked ol 
all respondents Sixty-four percent of the population ^ 
went out in thc^evcmnjg with the same rcgulaniy they 
had a ycai oi two |)icviouslv, 26 pciccnt had reduced 
ihcir lulivilies. and 10 |>eiccnl went out moie oltci^i 
1 he most common reason given loi curtailing evening 
eiuertainmenl, accounting for about one-louith ol the ^ 
total, was lack of money. About one-tenth ol the ^ ^ 
residents who had cut back did so primarily beciiusc 
they feared cnme; not surprisingly, crime or feai ol 
crime was rarely cilcd as a reason lor increasing 
activities. 

1 heaters and icsiauranis inside tlie city were pre 
Icrred by ihrcc-lourths of the residents, whereas 14 
percent said they went outside the city and I.I percent ' 
patronized establishments in both areas. Some 14 
percent of those who went outside the city and far 
fewer of those who remained in the city^ited crjmc as 
the major reason. 



Local police performance 

Following the scries of questions concerning neigh- 
borhood safctyxjnd crime as a deterrent to personal 
mobility, individuals age 16 and over were asked to ^ 
assess the ovcVall performance of the local police and 
to suggest ways, if any, in which police effectiveness 
might be improved. Data Tables 31 through 37, 
derived from survey questions 14a and 14b, contain the 
results on which jhis discussion is based. 

Ara th«y doing • good, 
av«rag«, or poor |ob7 

As-determined by the survey, the public s assessment \ 
of the Miami police was positive, if not overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. Some 43 percent of the measured pop- 
ulation believed the local authorities were doing a 
good job and 37 percent an average job, whereas only ^ 
12 percent rated police performance as poor. This 
finding appears to indicate that concern over rising 
crime rates and increasing personal vulnerability had 
not translated into criticism of t^e municipal police. 
But there were differences of opinion in this regard, 
particularly between the races. Whites exhibited a 
much more favorable view of their local police than 
blacks, nearly half qf all whites said the police were 
doing a good job, one-third an average job, and one- 




\c\\\\\ a pool )<>b, wluMcas only (>iu\l t>ni Ih ol bliK ks 
ial(*(l tlicMM as f^ood. our hall as avcnt)^. luul about 
one liHh as pooi Wuh !(*w cxccplions iM lal (hsp.m- 
tics iclauKHl then sigiiiliCiincc across stx-agc craic- 
goiirs/ 

Willi iTspciM lo age, vonngcr pcisons were more 
^ilualoflhe polu ( lhan oldcM poisons ()l prisons age 
M, pe\teiil legaulecl polue peiluiinaiue as 
fcod, 4(> peiieiu as avciage and l^ peiecnl as pooi. 
*iuong iiutivuliials age 35 and over Iho eonipaiabic 
pioporlions were 48. 32. nnd II As a rulr.-yonngrr 
persons of rilhrr rnee and sex were less In vtunbly dis- 
posed lowaid ibe poluellban olhci lesidenis. bin dil 
leierues weir no! aKviiys sialisluallv signilicanl 
beea.nse ol llie small si/e ol Ihe gKuips on whii h fbe 
esi nnates weie based 

Alihongb I be iclaiionsbip bciwecn cilyen eoniaet 
wilb Ibe eriniinal jusiicc syslem and aiiiiVjks lowaid 
Ihe poluc was not dirccily exnmii^'d. victimized indi- 
viduals, many ol whom came iiUo conlaci wiib l|)e 
police .IS a icsnll ol iheii expciience wilh ciime. 
exbibilcd a lowci opinion ol ihe police iban nonvic- 
lims Whereas 34 pcrceni ol ibosc alfecled by crime 
rated the police favornbly. 46 perccni of ibe nonviciims 
responded m ibni fashion. In addition, victims were 
somewhat more likely than nonviciims to regard police 
perloiinance as poor. 



How can th^ police Improve? 

Irrespective of wha^ they ti\ought of police pcrforiii- 
iincc. Miami rcsid^iiis were inclined to believe jjolitx^ 
elfectivencss could be improved. Onii 12 peiceni of 
individuals asked about ways to immove the force 
replied that no implovement was ncecVed. Blacks (8 
percent) or persons who bad siijfcrcd a victimi/ntion 
(10) were somewhat less likely than others to hold this 



View 
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A variety of specific suggcstions'wcre made concern-, 
ing the most important way to upgrade police perform- 
ance, but only a few were regularly cited. The most fre- 
quently voiced opifiion was that more nplice were 
needed (37 percent) and that additionjvb^icc should 
boused incertaii)»rcasand at certain times of the day 
(19 percent). Oth^ j>uggcstions, each accounting for 
roughly a tenth of the responses, included improving 
responsiveness and placing emphasis on more impor- 
tant duties, such as crime prevention. 



^Recommendations that ionised upon impi o\ ing 
peisonnel irsonicesoi opeiationiil piai Uccs aci ounted 
\oi sonu* S(> pcKcnl ol ihc icspiuisc^s ^ Nine pcurnt ol 
the residents cited a liecd foi nnpiovmg community 
lelations, and ^ peicent had other imspecilied re 
sp(>nses Jj^ 

White and black icsulents appeaicil !o be al odds 
0\K\ the besl \sa\ lo npgi adc pi>hi c perloim.uur 
Ncail) hall o\ all \Wuirs but only a lillh ol all blacks 
Considered an increase m lhei^i/e ol l)ie U>cal lorce or 
impit>vemenl in the quality of persoimel to be the most 
important considerations Blacks, by contrast, weie 
moie likely than whites tv) call loi a change iii opeia 
tional piactK e^^N^,>i loi bcttei iomnmnily iclatioi^ 
Wilhin the lattci catcgoiy. 13 inicent ol blacks spe- 
cilically mentioned the devclopfAent ol a moie Ci>ui- 
teoiui attitude and 9 percent lelt the police should stop 
discriminating; the corresponding figures lor whites 
were 4 and I |Krcent. l-inally. persons age 35 and over 
Ol nonvictnns were inoie likely than younger (KMSims 
or victims, lespectively, to regaid improvements lelat 
ing to personnel resources as ciiicial, but were less apt 
to suggest measures concerning operational practices 
or conuiuinity relations. 

) 

*'\\\c cinlu s|Kcif"ic response ileins n>vcied in Quesiion 14b were 
ctonibinrd inuMhrce cairgonrs, follows inninmnnx rt'ltutons 
(Ur' lk n>oio o^iiiioousjjiiipnuc niiitiulc. LOini^unny ielnnons"*aml 
(vr't^oiA di^riminaie ' OpcnuUmai prat tit es:{\)"Co\\cc\\\t2i\coi\ 
more impoMjinl diuies^ venous crime, eic *: (2) "Ik more proinpl. 
fcsponsive, alerf*: (1) 'Need n\ore irnffic conlrol and (4) * Nerd 
mofc pohceinen of parlicular lype (fooK cAr) in eerl«in areas oral 
certain times " Andi, /vnomiW rr*<»iinr\. (I) "Hue nThrc policciiKn" 
and (2) "linprove Inuning. Jiiise AjualiOcalions or pay, reciuameni 
policies " 
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Appendix f 




(he results of the Miami attitiKiinal survey conducted 
early in I974> I hey arc pigani/cd topically, generally 
paiallcling the icpoM s aiialylical discussion I oi each 
subject, the data table's consist o( cioss-tabulaiions ol 
()crsonal (or household) characteristics and the rele- 
vant response categories. For a given populhtion group, 
each table displays (he percent distribution of an??wcrs 
to a question. 

All statistiail dat4 generated by the survey are esti- 
mates (hat vary in their degree o< reliability and arc 
subject to variances, or errors, associated with the fact ^ 
that they were derived^ from a sample survey ra(her 
llian a comple(e cnunicration. Constraints on interpre- 
lotion an^ other uses of the data, as well a« guidelines 
for determining their reliability, arc set forth in Appen- 
dix III. As a general rule, however, estimates based on ' 
zero or on about 10 or fewer siun^le cases have been 
considered tinreliable. Such estimates, qualified by 
footnotes to the data tables, were not used for analyti- 
cal purposes^ in this report. 

Each data table parenthetically displays the size of 
the group for which a distribution of responses was cal- 
culated. As with the percentages, these base figurysare 
estimates. On tables showing the answers of individual 
respondents (Tables 1-18 and 27-37), the figures 
reflect an adjustment based on an independent post- 
Census estimate of the city's resident population. For 
data from household respondents (Tables 19 26), the 
bases were generated solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath each data table ide^itifies the ques- 
tion that served as source of the data. As an expedient 
in preparing Jables, certain response categories were 
reworded and/or^abbreviated. The questionnaire fac- 
simile (Appendix II) should be consulted for the exact 
wording of both the questions and the response cate- 
gories. For questionnaire items that carried the 
instruction "Mark all that apply/* thereby enabling a 
respondent to furnish more than a single answer, the 
data tables reflect only tlie answer designated by the 
respdndent as being the mo§t important one rather 
than all ^nswers^ given. 

The first six data tables were used in preparing the 
"Crime 5r rends'* section of the report. Tables 47- 18 % 
relate to the topic "Fear of Crime"; Tables 1 9- 30 cover 
''Residential Problems and Lifestyles**; and the last 
seven tables display information concerning "Local 
Police Pcrfornriance," 




So 



Table 1. Direction of crime trend* In the United States 

(percent dliitrl bullion of reaponsea for the population age .16 aixi'ovor) 



Papulation characteristic 



Total 


IiK!rei<liU «^ 




Docreaaed 


Don*t \a\Okt 


Not available 


100-0 


69-7 




5-3 


0,7 


O.A 


100.0 


69.2 




6.2 


7.5 


0.3 


100-0 


70.1 


Jl5.1 


A. 6 


9.7 


0. 5 














100.0 


69.3 


15.8 


5.3 


9-1 


O.L 


100,0 


72.6 


16. a 


5.0 


6.0 


*o.3 


100.0 


30.1 


17./ 


»6.0 


30.8 


*0,0 


100*0 


70.8 


18.8 


3.A 


6.6 


O.A 


100.0 ■ 


72.9 


16.0 


A.8 


6.2 


^0,1 


100.0 


72. A 


16. A 


A. 5* 


6.5 


^0.3 


100.0 ft 


68.6 


16. A 


5.8 


8.8 


0.5 


100.0 


68.7 


15.2 


6.7 ^ 


8.9 


0.5 


lOtS^ 


^ 68.3 


U.2 


A-A 


12.5 


0.6 


100. o\ 


68.1 


16. l4 


5.A 


lO.O 


O.A 


100.0 


76.2 


1A.8 


• A. 8 


3.8^ 


^O.A 



All p«r8ocio (282,600) 

Sax 

NaLe (125,000) 
raaiale (157,700) 

Iteoa 

Iftiite (226,600) 
Black (5A,200) 
Other (2,000) 

16-19 (22,800 
20-2A (.27,900 
25~3A 1^42,100 
. 35-^9 (70,500 
M>^ (67,700 
65 and over (51,700) 

Vlotimltatlon axperlence 
Not vlotlMlted (225,100) 
Vlcti*i»ad (57,700) 



HOTKj Data baaed on question 10a. Detail nay not add to total because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^ItetlMate, bailed on aero or on about 10 or fewer erniple cases, in statistically unreliable. 



Tafc^le 2. Direction of cAme trends In tlte nel(|kt>ortiood 

(Percent distribution ^f responses for the population age I6 and over) 



pio|Milaiion oharactariatic 

^ AU peraona (2^2,600) V 
Sax 

Male (125,000) 

rm9i9 (157, 700) 

Kaoa 

llhlU (226,600) 
mack (5A,200) 
. Othar (2,000) 




22,800 

27v?0O 
A2,100 
70,500 
67,700 



\ 



65 «nd Vai- (51,700) J 



Vi^tdalaation axp«rianoe 
ikii tlotdxdaal (225, lOp)' 
VioClMlaad (57,70o) 

,t 



Total 


Inoraastd 


Sama 




Havan*t livad 
hare that long 


Don*t know 


Not avallabL 


100.^ 


27.2 


AA.7 




7.9 


12.8 


0.2 


100.0 
100.0 


26.6 
27.7v 


A3. 2 


8.1 

6. A 


7.6 
6.2 


10.9 
U.3 


'^0.2- 
,»0,1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


25.3 
35.8 
U0.6 


A5,6 


6. A 
10,5 - 
H).0 


/ 6. A 
32.0 


1A<0 
7.5 

20.7 


0.2 

*oa 

*0.0 


100.0 
100*0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


28.9 
29.A 
29-7 
25*7 
26.0 
* 27.0 


42.d 
Aia ' 

a.3* 

A6.2 
A8.0 
AA.O 


6.6 
6.4 
6.7 
7.5 
8.0 
..6.rt 


10.1 
U,4 
10.7 
9.0 
5.0 
5.2 


11.7 

U*A 
11.4 
12.9 
17.0 


*0.0 

^ ^0.2 ' 
. ^ ^0.1 


• 100.0 
100. 0 


2A-7 
37-2^ 


'%6.l' 
• 39.6 


. 6.9 

7*9 ' 


8.1 

7.1 . 


U«o 
6*0 


. o.a 

*0*2^ 



iPTEi Pata baaad on ^uaitlon 9* 
^EstlAate, based on «'ero or on 



Datall may not add to tot«l becayss of rounding. Figures in pai^epthesss reffjr to populatl^ iix ths group, 
about lO or fe^er sample cases, is statistically unreliable, ■ l^'^'. 



Tabk^S. Comparison of nalghborhood crime with other metropolitan area neighborhoods 



(Paroant dlalributioti of respoiiseo for the population mge 16 aix) over) 



ft 

PopulAtlon characteristic 


Total 


Much aora 
dangerous 


Hore 

dangerous 


About 
average 


Leee 

daiigor OU9 


Much leee 




m 


IMiractis (2^,000) 


100.0 


1.0 


5.0 


11.0 


A5.6 


16.5 


1.0 


Sax 

Nala (125,000) 
NMla (157,700) 


100.0 
r 100.0 y 


1.1 
1,0 


5.1 

5.0 


^9.7 
11.9 


A5.5 
A3. 7 


17.7 
15.5 


0.9 
1.0 


IHoa 

MtLU 1 

Oth«r \ 


'226,600) 

,54»200) 

[2,000) 


100.0 
100.0 
100*0 


0.8 
2.0 
*0.0 


A. A 
7.5 
^6.0 


26.0 
51.5 
3A.7 


A9<3 
30.2 
Al.A 


18.6 
7.8 
^10.1 


' 0.9 
1.0 
^7.8 


16^9 ( 

25-34 1 
35-A9 1 

65 •nd 


22,aoo) 
27.900) 

70,500 1 

[67.7001 

ov«r (51,700) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
^ 100.0 


1.6 
1.8 
1.1 
0.7 
1.0 

o.a 


6.1 

7.1 
6.7 
3.9 
A.l 

A.7 


32.5 
35.9 
3ft- 2 

28-2 
27<8 
29.7 


A2.Y 
A1.5 
39.6 
A8.8 
A7.8 
A6.7 


^ 16.2 

4^ 12.9 

13.A 
17.5 
18.7 

16,6 


*0.9 
^0.8 
1.0 
0.9 
0.6 
1.5 


liotlalMtlon •xpwdano* 
Rot vlotlwlsad (225,100) 
notlj^iswji (57, 7w) 


100.0 
100.0 


0.7 

2*3 


A.O 
8.8 


29.2 
37.8 


A7.7 
37.4 


17«A 
12.7 


1.0 
1,0 



Kfflt DatA baaad on qu«atian 12, Datall nay not add Co total becauee of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Batiaate, baaed on aero or on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is strati stlcally uni^fcllable. 



Table 4. Place of residence of persons committin0 neighborhood crimes 

i ^ (Farcent distribution of responaea for the population age I6 and over) ^ 



Fo|Mlation oharActeriatlc 


totals 


No neighborhood 
crime 


People llvirig 
here 


Outsiders 


Bqually 

py both 


Don't know 


Not available 


All persons (282,600) 

Sex 

Kale (125,000) 
r\Baiale (157,700)" 


160.0 


15.8 


9.^ 


A3. 2 


6.1 


2A.3 


0.8 


100.0 
100.0 


15.9 
15.7 


10.0 
9.5 


A5.5 
Al.A 


6. A 
5.9 


a. A 
26.7 


0.6 
0.8 


Race 

White (226,600) 
BL«ck (5li,260) 
Other (2.000) 

16-19 (22,800) 
20-2A (27r900) 
25-34 (42,100) - 
35-49 (70,500) 
50-U (67,700) 
.65 artd over (51,700) 


^ 100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 


^ 19.0 
i.6 

16.5 


6.A 
23,5 
^8.8 


4t».2 
39.7 
2A.7 


4.6 
12.4 
*'2.9 


25,0 
20.9 
A7.1 


0.8 

o.e 

*0.Q 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


13;1 ' . 
11.5 
9.8 
17.8 
18.6 
17.8 


1A.6 \ 

16.7 - 
16. 5 

8.1 

7.2 
'3.8 


A3. 8 
A2.9 
AO. A 
, A5.3 
44.5 
41.0 


8.A 
7. A 
6.9 
5.9 
5.2 
5-3 


19.8 ^ 
20.8 
25.8 
21.9 

23.8 ,^ 


*0.4 
*0.7 
*0,7 
Q.9 

o.e 

:;a9 


Victlniaatlon experience 
Mot viotladied (225,100) 
Vlctiwlacd ,(57,700) 


100.0 
100.0 


I8.3 
. .6.1 

'K''. ■ : 


7.2 
19.5 


42.5 
46.2 . 


5.8 
* 7.5 


25.5 
19.8 


- 0.7 : 
0.9 : 



M s> * baaed on question 9c. Detail may not add io total because of rounding. Flgui^es In pai'entheseo refer to population in the group. 
^I^Jj^.e, based on sero or on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 



Tabto 5. Change In th« chancat of baltig attacked or robt>ed 

(l^rceni dlatrlbutloii of roBponses for the populatlOD^ge 16 aiid over) 



F^qpul«ilan ch«rttot«rl»tlc 


Total 






Going dovn 


No ojpdnlon 


Not avaUabla 


All p«r«on« (2d2yd00) 


100.0 


53.1 


32.3 


8.1 


^3 


0.3 


m^m (125,000) 
P^HMde (157,700) 


100.0 
100.0 


49. a 

55.8 


35.7 
29-5 


6.9 

7.5 


5*3 
7.0 


0.3 
0.2 


WxlU (226,600) 
Black (54,200) 
OtlMT (2,000) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


54.1 
49.7 
34.6 


31.5 
35.4 
36. 7 


7.5 
10.7 
^7-3 


' 6.7 
4.0 
19.4 


0.3 
*0.2 

*0.0 


: 16-49 (22,800/ 
?D-a4 1,27,900/ 

25-34 1,42,100/ 

35-49 ^70,500/ 
50-64 (67,700 1 
65 orar (51,700) 


100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 

loo.o 

\100.0 


46.0 
53.6 
57.1 
52.5 
55.4 
50.6 


38.4 ' 
35^ 

30.T) 
33.2 
29-4 
32.1 


9.5 
6.5 
8.2 
. 7.8 
9.1 
7-3 


5.6 

4a 

4.5 
6.3 
5.9 
9.7 


*0.5 
^0.2 
*0.1 
*0.2 
*0.3 
*0.3 


TlottaiCatlon atxiMrlanoe 
■oi YlctlMB^d (225,100) 
floU«LMd (57,700) 


100.0 
100.0 


51.0 
61.3 


33.1 
28.9 


8.4 
7.0 


7.2 
2.5 


0.2 
_*0.4 



NOTBs Data baaad on quepiicn 15a. Datall may not add to lotal beoause of roundli^. Figures ih parenthesea refer to population in the group. 
*|totlaata, basad on aero or^ about 10 or fevar sanple caaas, la statistically unreliable ^ 



Tabto 6. SerlousneM of crim« problem relative to vvhat newspapers and television report 

V 

(Percent distribution of reaponsaa for the population age 16 and over) ' 



BD|ailatian oharaotarlatic 


X!otal 


Less serious 


^ 3a»e 


More serious 


No opinion 


Not availabla 


JOl paraona (282,000) 


100.0 


10.9 


50.2 


31.6 


6.9 


^ y 0.5 


Sax " 
IM.. (125,000) 


100.0 


12. d 


49.7 


31.3 


5.6 


0.5 ♦ 


FiMMl. (157,700) 


100.0 


9.3 


50.6 


31.8 


7.9 


0.4 






















;226,600) 


10O.O 


u.d 


49.5 


30.7 


7.5 


0.4 


a«ok 1 


54*200) 


100.0 


6.6 


53.6 


m 35.5 


3.7 


0.6 


Oth.r 1 


[2,000) 




' 100. 0/[ 


14*3 


36.2 


27.8 


19-3 




16-19 1 


22,aoo: 




100,0 


, 12.4 


50.6 


31-6 


4.9 


*o.4 


»^ 1 






100.0 


10.3 


54.0 


31*5 


4.0 


^0.2 


■ -25-34 1 






100.0 


11.4 


50.2 


33.3 


4.6 






,70,500^ 




100.0 


11.7 


50.B 


30.6 


6.6 \ 


*0.4 


50^ ( 


.67,700 




100.0 


U.l 


48.2 


3K-4 


7.6 


0.7 


65 ml 


orar (! 


1,700) 


100.0 


8.6 


49.8 


30.5 


10.6 


*0.5 


Vl«liUdMit«x« Mpcrlwic. 








29.6 






Mi* TleUMud (225,100) 


100.0 


11.0 - 




7.9 


0.5 


:n<^«i«•d (57,700) 


100.0 


10.3 


46.6 


39.4 


3.2 


0.5 




Id on auaatioA 15b. 


Dftail iMy >>bi add tp total baoauaa of 


roundint. fliuras in paranthasea refer to population In the croup. 




^litiMt., bM 


wd ptt ^aro or on about 10 or fawar aaafda 


casas, is statistically unreliable. 
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TaMt 7. Fear of going to parte of the ^tropollten area during the day 

(Fsroent diatrlbuti^ of reaponaea JTor th<| popuLatlon «ge 16 and mer) 

^ : 



Population characteriotic 


Total 


Yea 


No 


Not available 


Ml 


persons (282,800) 






71 


0. ^ 


Sex 














Male (I25f000) 


100.0 


18.-5 


75.4 


6.1 


Ffwale (I57i700) 


loo.o 


21.2 


68.4 


10.4 


Race 














White 1 


'226,600) 


100.0 


21.0 


69.2 


9.8 


BLack 1 


54,200) . 


100.0 


16.1 


80.8 


3.1 


Other 1 


[2,000) 




100.0 


11.9 


85.1 




Age 


























16-19 1 


[22, 800' 




ibo.o 


. 15.8 


77.2 


7.0 


20-24 ( 


,27,900^ 




100.0 


16.0 


76.0 


8.0 


25-34 1 


,42,100, 


> 


100.0 


19.2 


72.3 


8.4 


35-49 ( 


70,500 


t 


100.0 


23.4 


68.6 


8.0 


50-64 1 


67,700 




100.0 


22.7 


67.5 


%B 


65 and 


over (51,700) 


100.0 


16.6 


75.1 


8.3 


VlctliBlBatlop experience 


* 








,Nob vi>:timiaed (225,100) 


100.0 


19.6 


7I..7 


8.7 


Victindied (5?, too) 


100.0 


21.8 


70.7 


7.5 



N0T£s Data based on queati(»i 13a. Detail may not add to total becauae of rounding. Flgurea 1 
in parentheaea rafer to population in the group. 
^Estimate, baaed on iabout 10 or fewer sample CMeSf ia atatiatically unreliable. \ 



Table 8. Fear of going to pa/ts of the metropolitan area at night 

(Percent distribution ol' responacn for the population age 16 and over) 



Population characteristic 
All persons (282,800) 

Sex 

Male (125,000) 
Fomalo (157,700) 

Race 
White 
HLack 
Other 



Age 

16-19 
20-2A 
25-3A 
. 35-A9 
50-6A 



(226,600) 
(5A,200) 
(2,000) 

(22,800) 
(27,900 
(42,100 
(70, 500 
(67,700; 



65 and over (51,700) 

Victimization experience 
Not victimized (225,100j 
, Victimized (57,700) 



Total 


Yes 


No 


100.0 






100.0 


2').1 


, 63.6 


100. 0 






V 






100.0 


25.3 


59.0 


100.0 


23.9 


68.1 


100.0 


25\A 


65.9 








100.0 


25.\0 


62.7 


100.0 


26.1, 


59.2 


iCo.o 


26.3 


59. A 


100.0 


26. 6\ 


59.5 


100.0- 


26. 2\ 


58.3 


100.0 


19.7 \ 


67.0 


100. Q 


23.7 \ 


62.2 


100. d 


30.4 \ 


55. A 



Not available 



1A.2 

11. A 
16. A 



15.7 
8.0 

^8.7 



12.3 
1A.5 
1A.3 
13.9 
15.6 
13.3 

1A.2 
1A.2 



fE: Qiata based on question 13b. Detail may not add to total because of rounding, 
in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
Estimate, based on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 



Figures 
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Table 9. N«ighbortiood safety when out alone during the day 

^P»rc«nt distribution of roaponses for the population age 16 and over) 



Population chAraoterlstic 



TotAl 


Vary aafe 


Reasonably s&fe 


Sam«wh*t unsAfe 


Very unsafe 


Not available 


100.0 


51-2 


39.5 ' CT, 

IN 


6.7 


2.3 


0.3 ^ 


100.0 . 
100.0 


61.6 


32.9 f 


k.o 

8.9 • 


1.0 
3-3 


0.3 . 
0.2 , 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


54.7, 

37.0 

33.4 


36.3 ' 

52.3 

57.0 


6.5 
7.8 


2.2 
2.6 
U.4 


0.3 
*0.3 
*0.0 


100.0 
100. 0 
100*0 

xoo.o 

100* Q 

100.0 

.^100.0 
W 100.0 


54*0 
54,7 
51, 9 
5^*3 
49*6 
43.9 

52*0 
48.1 


36.7 

39.3 

39.4*- 

36.9 

40.5 

43.5 

\ 1 

39.4 
39.9 


7.1 
4.5 
6.5 
5.5 
7.4 

6.3 
8.2 


2.1 
2.5 
2.2 
3.2 

2.0 
3.4 


' »0.4 
>0.0 
»0.1 
»0.3 
/ *0.2 
. / 0.6 

0.3 
*0.3 



All partotifl (2d2,d00) 



IMla (125«000) 
Wmmlm (157, TOO) 

White (;;^.6oo) 

Hlaok (54,200) 
Qthtr (2,000) 

16-49 (22.600 I 
* 20-24 J 27,900 ^ . 
25-34 -^W.IOO/ 
35-A9 ^70,500J 
50-64 (67,700) 
65 ttid offfr (51,700) 



•u\. 



VioilAitation «xparience 

Not viotdniied (225,100) 
.... VictjLmiaed (57^700) 



]|OTEs^Di^t« m*«<i on question .llt^i D^ta^l mny net add to totid because of roundii)*. Figures itj paitentheses refer to population in th?' group. 

^B»tibnat«i WfliBd on nero or on tbout IQ or fewer sample caae^, is statistically unrelisblo. 

' - • ft 



Table 10. Neighborhaod safety wHen out ^ione during the day 

(Porcont (Untribution of roopoimeii for Ihc popianl-iow ago 16 niid over) 



Fdj^uLntlon charactoriatic 



Sex ilJnd «ge 

20-^24 
25-34 



10, 300^1 

19,000) 
132.500) ' 
,29,900) 
6$ Airf over (21,700) 



16-^9 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50^ 



12,500 
,16,200 
23,200 
3d, 100 

137,900 



65 •nd over (30,0QpJ 



Rftoe and age 

16-19 
20-24 
; 25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



16, 500; 
19,700 
30,100 
>5,a00) 
_ _ .5«,I00) . / 
65 and over (46,300) 
Black 
16-^19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-^9 
5P-64 

65 •nd'over b,200) 



;6,X00) 
,7,700) 

14,100?! 
.9,400) 



total 



Very oafo 



Roaoonably oaXv 



Very ^u^yafr 



lOp.O 

100.0. 

100.0 . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 



100,0 
lOO^b 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100*0 
100»0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



68.8 
68<4 
62.5 
5.3 
0.6 
50- /» 



a. 8 

•44.7 
43.1 
'46.7 

a.o 

39.3 



58.3 
61.3 
56.7 
60.9 
52.4 
44.8 

43.2 
38Jti 
39.8 
33»9 
33.5' 
35.7 




32.3 
33.3 
35.3 
32.0 
38.1 
42.7 

47.4 ^ 

54. V 

49.7 

55a 

54.3 

50.1 



^2,4 
2.9 
3.3 
4.2 

n.4 

5.0 

.10,9 
5.7 
9.2 
6.5 
-9-8 

U.3 



6.^ 
4.0 
5.7 
5.0 

8.4 

7.8 
5.9 
8.5 
7-4 
7-2 
11.2 



*0.3 
^0.8 

^^0.7 
"^0-7 

' 1.4 
1.4 

2.0 
3.^ 
. 3.4^ 
. 2,9 
-^-6 



1-9- 
^1.5 
2.2 
.1.8 
. 1.8 
3.4 

^n.6 

n.7 

n.a 

3.1 
4vi> 
^2.4 



Not ftva.1 1 alilo 



f^tlOTit Data baBH on question 
• *K»^lijiaie, baned <3n lero 6r 



lib. Detail may not add tC ^oViQr^1>fipau8e of rox^^r^gl- Figures in p0->5hth«fte?i rei-er to'population in 
on about 10 or fewer samplo caseai^ns statiatiVaXly^w^^^^ ^ ^ 




H).6 
*0.0 
H).2 
H).5 
K).3 
K).4 

H).2 
}0.0 
H).l 

»oa 

,*0.2 

.H).8 



H).6 

»0.rf 

*0.1 

*0.2 • 

*0*2 

H).6 

^0.0 
»0.0 
»0ife 

'QA 

*0.4 
K).6 



the gfodp. 




lERIC 



-9 ^ 



27' 



Tabl|» 11. Neighborhood »afety when out alone during the day 



FopuLatlon charnctt^riotic 



Rica. MX, 
lOdU 
Nile 

20-2U 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



•nd age 



;7,300) 
) 



>»doo) 
13*600) 
26,000) 

>5,900) 
65 and war (19» 300) 
' Fenalh 

16-19 (9.200) 
20-^ (10,900 
25-:34 <,16,500 
35-^9 ^29,900 
* 50-^ (32,200, 
65 and war (27,000) 

* Half 

16-19 
20-24 

>25-3fli 
. 35-49 
50-64 
^65;apd 
rwala 
|6-19 

'25-34 
35-4? 

65 and CYar (3,000) .^ 




2,200) 



,5, poo 
,6,400 

5,600 



/ 



<Parcent dletrlbuUon of raBponsaB £6 r tha population agf> I6 and ovar) 

SomoNhat unoafa 



Total 



Very safe- 



Reasonably 0ajfo 



Very uiieafe 



lOD.O 
100.0 
100.0 
lOQ.O 

iqo.o 
100.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100:9 



77.3 

73.0 

66.9 

70. 

63.8 

52.3 

43.2 
51.8 

48.3 
52.9 
43.3 
39.5 



20,2 




^M.7 


23.8 




*2.1 


29.8 




2.5 


25.2 




3.8 


30.6 




4.3 


41.3 




4.7 


42.0 




11.0 


40.9 




5.5 


39.9 




8.3 


37.9 




6.1 


44.1 




10.1 


43^8 




iia 







100.0 


^ , T48.5 


100*0 


52.9 


100.0 


50.9 


100.0 


45.8 


100-0 


40.6 


106.0 


34.0 


100.0 


3tf/4 * 


>00.0 


30*4 


100.0 


30.9 


100.0 


24.3 . ' 


100.0 


4^.28.7 


100.0 


36.9 



46.2 
42.5 
43.0 
45.3 
49.5 
55.0 

48*6 
60*5 
55.0 
62.9 
57.6 
46.6 



H.3 
H.6 
^5.0 
6.0 
*5.7 
'*8,3 

11.0 
6.5 

11.2 
8.6 

a. 2 

13.3 



*0.0 

*1.1 

*0.6 
*b.4 
*1.1 
*1.4 

3.5 
^1.8 
3.4 
3.0 
2*4 
4.8 



n.l 
*0.0 
n.l 
^1.9 

M.4 

*2.0 
*2.6 
^2.3 
. 4.1 

*3.2 



Not avalXabla 



NDTEt Data t>a8a4 on quaetion 
''Bitlfliaiiai bf sad jxt «aro or 




lib. D.t.11 n,.y not .dd to tot.1 becau3. of rounding. Hgur.s.in par««th««, >of«r to popul.tio., in th, group, 
on about 10 or fewer oamplo eauea, io statistically unroliablo. , - 
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*0.8 

*0.0 

*0.2 

*0*3 

*0.2. 

*^0.3 



^0.3 
^0.0 
*0.0 
*0.1 
*0.2 
*0.9 



*0.0 

*o.6 

*0.0 

M.o 

*0.9 
M.4 

VO 
>0.0 

*o.4 

*0.0 
*0.0 

*o.o 



Table 12. Nelghbort^ood safety when out alone at night 

(percent dlotri^tion of reaponoes for the population age 16 and over) 



Population characteriBtic 



Total 



Vdry safe 



ReasonabX)' safe 



Sonewhat utisafe 



Very unsafe 



Not avaUtpbla 



All pcroon9 (282,800) 

Sex 

' Hale (125,000) 
Female (157,700) 

Raoe 

mate (226,600) 

ai«k,(54,2oo) 

*(2,000) 



16-.19 (22,600 



20-24 (27,900 



25-34 
35-^9 
50-64 



42,100 
70, 500 
67,700 



65 ^ over (51,700) 
i 

VlotlMiAtion •}q>arienoe 
Not viotlnlted (225,100) 
Vl^tlMitad (57,700) 



100.0 

100- 0 
100.0 

100.0 
^00.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100^0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



31.2 

24*3 
15.3 
* 12.7 

25.2 
23.6 
21.5 
27.1 
?i.l 
15.9 



23-5 
16.6 



39-1 

U*4 

:)4-9 

39.0 
36.9 

51.6 

40.1 
42.0 
43.3 
39.0 
38.0 
35.0 

40.1 

35.2,. 



21,5 

16.1 

23-9 

21.3 
22.5 
23.5 



20.5 
20.2 
19.0 
21.7 
22.8 
22.9 



21 
23 



16,5 

8.0 

23.2 

15.0 
23.0 
^ * 12.2 

13.^ . 

14.2 

15.9 

12.1 

16.9 

25-1 

14.9 
22*^ 



4-^ 



0.3 
0.4 

0.4 

* 0.2 

* 0.0 



0.7 
0*0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
1/0 

0.4 
0.3 



NQTKx Data baaed on question 11a* Detail f»ay not add to iotal because of rounding. Figures in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
'Biiiwate, based on aero or on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 



Table 13. Neighborhood safety when oi|t alone at night 

(PoiA:ont dlotribuMon of i-ooponooa for tho popidat^ion a«o l6 aiUi over") 
^ — ^ — V \ ^ ~ ■ 



PC||)ulatlon obaractoristJLc 



Total 



S«x and agt) 

16-^19 



10, 300 I 

11,7a)) 

19,000/ 
32,500; 
29,900) 
(>'!> oyttv (21,700) 



\ 



16-^ 

20-24 
25-A 
35-49 
50-6A 
65 and' 



Y3fl 
ft37 



12, 500/ 
16,200 I 
23,200) 
•3fl,100) 
,900) 

or (30,000) 



Race and ag« 

MhlU 
1^-49' (a6, 500) 
26-g4 1,19,700/ 
* 25-% r30,100 I 
3^-49 (55,600) 
5t-6A (58,100) 
65 iind ov«r (A6,300) 

HLack 
16-19 (6,100) 

, 20^24 17,700) 
25-34 (,11,600) 
35-49 (,U,100) 
' ;i<Uh (9,400) 

65 «nd ovw (5,200) 



100.0 
100.0 

ia).o 

lOO.O 
lOQ.O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
^100.0 



100*0, 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
JOO.O 

aoo.o 
roo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lOo.o 



Vory »afo 



Roaoonahiy oafo 



Somowhat ufioai'o 



Vory imoafo 



37.7 

36.7 

30. ^-^ 

36.6 

28.6 

21,2 

14.0 
U.l 
14.0 
lfl.9 
16.9 
12.1 



27.5 
26.3 
24.2 
30, 1 
23.6 
16.3 

19.9 
17.1 
14.6 
15.6 
13.1 
12.0 



4V3 
47.0 
50. f) 

41.1 

35.9 
3^.4 
37.5 
36.2 
33.5 
30. 7 



30.0 
42.8 

43.4 
40.0 
;3fl.l 
34.8 

V*.7 
39.9 
43.1 
35.4 
35.9 
36.8 



12. « 
12.1 
12.1 
15.4 
18.1 
21.4 

26.9 
26.0 
24.7 
27.0 
26.5 
24.1 



19.9 

17.6 

19.3 

20.4 

22.9, 

23.6 

22.3 
25.9 
18.2 
26.5 
22,4 
174 



4.2 
6.5 
5^6 
9.3 
15-9 

22.2 
21.4 
23.6 
17.7 
22. B 
31.8 



13.6 
13.2 
12.8 
9.4 
15.1 
24.3 

13.1 
17.0 
x24.0 
22.5 
^^8.3 
32.9 



Ihh avail abla 



M.2 
' »0.0 

*0.3 
^O.p 

^oJ3 
*0j4 

*^0.2 

^0.0' 

*0.2 

*6.2 

^01:3 

M.4 

^0.9 

*0.3 
^0,2 

\0,3 * 
* 1.0 

^^0.0 
^0.0 
*0.2 
^0.0 

>^ 



' V - - - - — ^ ' " 

W>TKt D«tA basAd On quadtlon 
^Batimatc, b«9od on zero or 



11a. Detail may not add to total baoausa of rounding. Flgurao in paronth«a«s ref«r to populati,ofi in the 
on about 10 or fewer samplo CQ909, io otatistically uni'ollAblo, 



group. 




30 



\ 



Table 14. Neighborhood safety when out alone at night 

(^rcont diotribuULoii of reapoiioea JfOr the popxLkatloii a^o 16 and over) 



population charge torlB tic 



Total 



Very oafo 



Roanormbly nafo 



8oniow)iat uMsafo 



Vrtiy uiioafR 



Not avall«blo 



Race 9 seXf 
Kale 



arvj a^e 



16-J19 ( 


7,300) 




100.0 


- ^ U.9 


U2.\ 


13.1 


M.3 


*1.7 




8^ boo) 




ioo.o 


36.5 


A6.fl 


10.5 


A.l 


*0.0 




13, 600 J 




100.0 


32.7 


50-5 


10.8 


5.5 


•*o.i, 


35-^9 i 


26,000 




100.0 


39.9 


A2.1 


13. A 


A. A 


»0.2 




>5,900] 




100.0 


30.0 


A3-fl 




8.3 • 


*0.2 


65 and 


w«r (I9,300)r 


100.0 


21.7 


/,X,6 


21.9 




^0.3 


IWle 


















16-^9 


9,200) 




100.0 


15-9 


3^t-« 


25. A 


23.5 


*0.3 




10,900 




100.0 


16.5 


39-6 


23.3 


20.6 


* 0.0 


25-34 ( 


16, 500' 




100.0 


17.1 


J/.6 




10.9 


^'0.2 


35-^9 { 


29,900 




100.0 


21,6 


30-1 




13-7 


^0.2 


50^ < 


[32,200] 




100*0 


18.A 


. 33.6 




*20.5 




65 and 


war (27>00P) 


100.0 


^12.5 

i 


29.9 


.2Ava 


31.3 


l^A 



BDLack 
NAla 

l6-a9 (2,900|) 
20-2A 12,000 1 
|25-3A (5,200'i 
35-A9 (6,300/ 

50-6A (3,aoo > 

65 and Qw^r (2,200) 

16-19 (3t200;i 
20-24 1,5,000/ 
25-34 (6,400 I 
35-49 (7,900 I . 
50-64 (5,'600 I 
65t«nd mmr (3fOOO) 



100.0 


2a.3 " 




• 51.6 


12-7 


100.0 


30.6 




49.1 


15.8 


100.0 


25.1, 




^0.4 


15-1 


100.0 


23.5 




42.7 


* 23.7 


100.0 


20.2 




40.8 


21.8 


100.0 


17.1 




36.4 


16. 5 


100.0 


12,2 




3fi-5 


31.0 


100.0 


9.7 




34.9 


31.5 


100.0 


6.1 




37.2 


20.6 


100,0 


9.3 




29.6 


28.7 


100.0 


d.3 




32.5 


22.8 


100.0 


»8i3 




37.0 


17.5 



*7.4 
H.5 
9.5 
10.1 

16.2 

28.6 

18.3 
24.0 
35.6 
32.4 
36.5 
36.1 



^6.0 

*o.o 
*0.0 
»D.9 
*1.4 

^0.0 
*0.0 
»0.4 
*0.0 
*0.0 

*1.1 



WytZt Data ba^ad on quaatlon 11a. Detail May njoi add to tT)tal because Of rounding. Figures In parentheses refer to population In the group. 
^BstlMate, based on Eoro or on about 10 01^ fewer aartiplo cases, Is statistically utirellable. 
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Table 15. Neighborhood dangeroUt enough to bontlder moving ^laewhere 

(Percent "di8j.ribution of reaponses for the popx^atlon age 16 aii(d over) 



Population characteiristic 



All pereons (106,800) 

Male (30,600) 
; Female (78,300) 

Race 
White (83,000) 
Black (25,100) 
Other (TOO) 

Age 

16t-19 (8,000) u\ 
20-24 (9,700) 
' 25-3aJu,800) 
- 35^9124,000, 
50-64 (27,200) 
65 and CTver (25,100) 

Victimization exporiencH 
Not victimlwd (82.000) 
Viptlmised (26^i00) 



1 



Total 



100.0 

100.0 
" 100.0 

100.0 , 

100.0 

100,.©- 

100,0 
,100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
' 100.0 
100.0 

100. 0^ 

100.0 



fes 



18.8 



23. T 
16.9 



15.5 
29.1 
^29.0 



24.0 
23.2 
25.1 
20.0 
16.1 
13.4 

\ 16.5 
25.6 



No 


Not 


available 


78.0 




3.2 


73.2 


3.1 


79.9 




3.2 


ai.,5 




3.0 


66.9 




3.9 


71.0 




\^0.0 


72.3 




*3.7 


75.2 




»1.6 • 


70.8 




4.1 


77.7 




2.3 


80.0 




4.0 


83.5 




3.1' 


80. 3 




' 3.1 


71.0 




3.^» 



■ ' ^— — 7 ■ ■ . . '■ ^ - ' ■•■ 

NOTEi Oftta based on question 11c. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Figures 
in parentheses refer to population in the group. ^ 
^Estimate, based 'on zero or on about 10 br fewer Sample cases, is -statistically unreliable. 

I . ■ ■ 
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Table 16. Limitation or change in activities because of fear of crime 



(Porcont diotrl bull oil of roopoiio<?n i'#r tlio pojnilatlon a^o 16 arxi over) 



Population ch«rac tori otic 



3 



Total Yoo No Not avail able Total 



Yoo No Not avallnblo 



AU p«roonfi (2ft2,eOO) 

, Nflda (125,000) 
^ (157,W)) 

Wiita (226.600) 
BL«ck7!M»,i00) 
Other (2,000) 

16-^9 (22,d00 
20^ (27,900 
25-34 (/f2,100 
35-49 ( 70,500 
50-^ (67,700 
65 aiKl over (51, TOO) 



VlotlMiMtion axperlonce 
Itoi vloiladtad (225, la 
Vlctialsad (57,700) 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



70.7 

77.4 
79.8 

77.4 
85.1 
59.7 

75.7 
77.6 

ec.3 

76.6 

aa.4 

78.8 

77.4 
^.2 



^20.2 

21.7 
19.0 

21.6 
13-7 
34.6 

23.2 
21.4 
18.5 
22.3 
17.9 
19.7 

21.5 
14.9 



l.I 

0.9 
1.2 



1.0 

1.2 

M.7 

^1.0 

1.1 

1.2 
1.1 
0.7 
1.4 

1.1 

0.9 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lOQ.O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



51. 



/46.0 




49.6 
58.A 



47.9 
38.4 



2,7 

1.9 
3.3 

2.8 
1.9 

H,3 

2.4 
3.5 
2.9 
2.5 
2.5 
2.6 

2.5, 
3.2 



100.0 

\ 

ia).o 
ia).o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

lOOK) 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



54. B 



37.3 62.A 
50.7 48.9 



42.7 
53.8 
37.8 

36.3 
'/a.2 
44.7 
43.2 
47.1 
49.7 



43.5 

49. e 



57.0 
45.6 
62.2 

62.9 

58.8 
55.1 
56.4 
52.7 
49.7 

JJ6.1 
49.9 



0./, 

0.3 
0.4 

0.3 
0.6 
^0.0 

^0.8 
^0.0 
^0.3 

0.5 
^0.2 

0.6 



0.4 
*0.3 



may t\ot add to total bocauso o^^i^u^ilng. Figures In paronthoses r^fer to population ttt iHo 

caoes, ia statintically unreliable. 



.HOTBi Data based on guaationa l6ai, l6b, and l6c. Detail 
group. 

^Kstiaate, bas«d on sero or on about 10 or fewer sample 



r 
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Table 17. Personal limitation or change^ln activities t>ecause of fear of crime 



(Percent diatribution of responses for the population age 16 axid<over) 



Population c'hai'acteri ntic 



Sex aSPK age 
Male 

16-19 
20-2A 



50-6/4 



loaoo 
11,700 
19,000 
32,500 
29,900) 

65 'and over (21,700) 
Female 

16-19 (12,5001 
20-2/. (16,200 
25-34 (23,200 
35-49 (38,100 
50-64 (37,900] 
65 and over (30,000) 



Race and age 
White 

16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



16,500 
19,700 
30,100 
55,600 
.58,100] 
65 .and over (46,300) 
Black 

16-^9 (6,100) 
20-24 (7,700) 
25-34 (11,600) 
35-49 (14,100) 
50*4 (9,400) 
65 and over (5,200) 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

106.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



No 



100.0 


24^2 


, 75.2 


100.0 


31.7 


68.3 


100.0 


" 35.8 


63.7 


100.0 


36.8 


62.8 


100.0 


'39.6 


60.1 


100.0 


45.4 


54.5 


100.0 


46.4 


52.6 


.^aoo.o 


48.0 


52.0 


100.0 


51.9 


48.0 


100.0 


48.6 


50.8 


100.0 


52.9 


46.9 


100.0 


52.9 


46^2 



33.^ 

3^.1 
40.8 

39.3 
46.0 ■■ 
49.0* 

43.1 

49.3 
55.2 f 

58.0 i. 
54. 3^^ 
57.2 - 



65.2 
61.9 
59.1 
60.2 

53.9 
,50.7 

56.3 
50.7 
44.3 
41.8 
45.0 
39.9 



V 



Not available 



V 



^0.6 
*0.0 
^0.5 
^0.4 
^0.3 
*0.1 

>1.0 
^0.0 

K).l 

^0.5 

^0.2 
^0.9 



^0.9 
*0.0 
^0.2 

^0.5 

Jo.i 

^0.3 



>0.5 
\ 

*0.2 
^0»7 
^3.0 



'0.0 
^0,5 



NOTEj Data based on question ^60. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Figures 
in parentheses r«fer to population in the group. 
^Estimate, bdsed on zero 01^ on about 10 or fewer, sample ca|es, is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 18. Personal limitation or change In activities because of fear of crime 

(Percent distribution 61" respoiiseo for the population age 16 and over) 



Population characteriatifc 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Not available 


Race, ae^c, '^nd age 












White 














Male 














16-19 


(7,300 


\ 


100.0 


19.8 


*.79.4 


*0.8 


20-2A 


(8,800 




100. 0 


29.8 


70.2 


10.0 


25-34 


(13,600) 


100-0 


32.1 


67.4 


>0.4 


35-A9 


(26,000) 


100.0 


33.3 


66.3 


^0.5 


50-64 


(25,900) 


1 DO n 




ox . u 




65 and 


over 1 


(19,30a) 


100.0 


Uh . 1 


55-9 


^0 0 


Female 














16-19 < 


(9,200) 


100.0 


45.3" 


53.8 


^1.0 


20-2A 1 


[10,900) 


100.0 


4A.9 


55-1 


^0.0 




[16,500) 


lOO.Ov 


47.9 


52.1 


^0.0 


35-49 1 


29,900) 


100.0 


4A.5 


54.9 


^0.6 


•50-64 < 


[32,200) 


100.0 


■. 51.8 


48.2 


^0.1 -V 


65 aiid 


over (27,000) 


100.0' 


52. 5 


47.0 


^0. 5 


KLack 














^ Male 














16-19 ( 


'2,900' 




100.0 


34.9 


65.1 


*0.0 


20-24 ( 


2,800, 




100.0 


37-4 


62.6 


*0.Q 


' 257^4 < 


,5,200 




" 100.0 


45.6 


53.8 


*0.6 


35-^^9 ( 


6,300 




100.0 


50.5 


49.5 


*0.0 


50-64 ( 


.3,800] 


;2,200) 


, 100.0 


46.9 


9?. 2 


*0.9 


65 and 


over ( 


100.0 


59.2 


39.4 


n.3 


Female 














16-19 ( 


;3,200] 




100.0 


50. 6 


48.4 


»1.0 


20-24 


,5,000 




100.0 


55.9 


4A.1 


*0.0 


25-34 


6,400 




100.0 


62.9 


?6.7 


*0.5 


35-49 


,7,900 




100.0 


63.9 


35.7 


»0.4 


50-64 ( 


5, 600 J 




100.0 


59.4 


40.1 




. 65 and 


over (3,000) 


100. 


55.6 


40,2 


H.2 



NOTE: Data based on question l6c. Detail may not add to ^otal because of rcn.inding- Figures 
in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Estimate, ^ based .on zero or on ^bout 10 or fewer sample cases, Is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 19. Most important reason for'selecting present neighl>orhood 



(rorconl. dlotrlbutlon of anoworo by liouaohcild ro3pondcnin) 



/Vlvlftyo liv/»d in N<»ighbm-h(iod 



Snfo frofii I.nck of 



dinrnc loi-i rit.l on OlliorP^nd 





liborhocxl 


cliaract.orinticn 


(Joixl nchooJo 


criino 


ciuxi CO 


lUghl. prlco 


I,(X'tttion ol 




not ovallablo 


ltX).0 




1';.0 




3.6 


l/,.3 


13-V 


32.7 


9 A 


S. 1 


1 UU» V 


"J 1 
J. J 


J () , o 






Q /. 


1 L J 
1 14 . ^ 




9 2 


S.2 


100.0 


»0.7 


12.9 




2.7 


■33/ 5 


12.1 


22.2 


10.5 


A. 6 


100.0 ^ 


' 0-0 


'^7.5 


* 0.0 


' 2.9 


' 18.1 


18./, 


' 39.9 


3.6 


'8.8 


100.0 


2.7 


12. S 


U,5 


2.(3 


22.0 


r ■ 

•19.9 


28,1 


5-7 


A-8 


100.0 






2. A 


3-7 


16.5 


15.1 


30,8 


8-7 


A, A 


100.0 


3.5 




2.9 


3.2 


10.1 


10.7 


3A.0 


12.2 


A.O 


.1 00. 0 


1.6 


17.0 




A. 7 


7.9 


n.A 


37-5 


11 .0 


^5.A 


100.0 


3.1 


17-/. 


'2.2 


* 3.0 


»A.6 


11.7 


39. A 


13.3 


5.0 


UX).0 


' 0. 0 


21.2 


»2./. 


'3.t^ 




^^2.3 ■ 


/47.6 


'7.S 


'8J4 


100.0 


3.3 


16.0 


'2.0 


13.3 


19.7^ 


»7.6 


25.5 


10. A 


11. A 


100.0 


2.8 


15.7 


2-7 


3.3 


13.9 


U.6 


32. A 


9>3 


^5.1 


100.0 


2J4 


16.2 




A. 7 


15.0 


10,5 


33-G 


9.7 


5.3 


may^ iiot add 


to total 


because of rounding. 


rigui'eo in paronthoooa 


rofor t'i 


i houooholdo 


in the group. 







All houooholdo (7';,A0Q) 

wiatt^ (59,700) 

mack (15,000) 
other (700) ' 

Muuidl family Inccrio 
L«8B than $3,000 (1A,500) 
$3,000-$7,A99 (26,500) 
$7,500-$9,999 (10,500) 
$10,OOa-$lA,999 (I2,9CX)) 
$15,000-^$2;„999 (5,A00) 
$25,000 or mox-e (l,900) 
Not available (3,000) 

Vict^miifatlon experience 
Not victliniJied (58.600) ■ 
VicUml«od (I6,a00) 



NOTE: Data based on question 
^Eotimato, based on r.oro or 



on about 10 or fcwor anmplc cnaeOp otatiotically unrolVablo. 



Table 20. Most Important reason for leaving former r^ldence 



(Porcont distribution of ani^wers bjk houoehold reepondenta) 
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NO 



Moneehald characteristic 



All houoeholdo (75,A00) 

Race ^ 

White (59,700) 
HLack (15,000) 
Other (TOO) 

Annual fartily income t 
Leaa than $3,000 (1A,500)' 
$3,000>-$7,A99 (26,500) 
$7,5(^0-^9,999 (10,500) 
$10,OOP-$1A,999 (12,900) 
$15,000~$24,999 (5,A00) 
$25,000 or mord (l,900) 
Not available (3f^) / 

Victindzation experioticfc 
Not victimized (58.600) 
Victimized (l6,800) 



Total 



1^ 



Llvi^ng Influx t Other 

Qiaractcristics Wanted bettor Wanted cheaper arralftgemonta of bad Neigliborhood and not 

Location of houoo house house ^ Forced out . changed elements Grime characterietice available 



4- 



1.00.0 


2A.3 


13.3 


13.3 


8.2 


7.3 


100.0 


25.6 


lA.l 


■ 13. A 


8.1 


5.8 


100.0 


18. 9 


10,1 


12.9 


8.« 


■ 13.7 


100.0 


*25.1 


ni.5 


*1A.7 


U.l 


>3.2. 


100.0 


22.9 


9.7 


6. A 




10.2 


100.0 


• 26.7 


12. 5 


10.5 




9.2 


100.0 


20.0 V 


y 18.1 


17. A 


5.9 


/..7 


100.0 


23.2 


16.1 


19.0 


5.3 




100.0 


23.1 


13.9 . 


20.6 


■ 5.7 


»2.6 


100.0 


30,0 


7.3 


23.9 


'1.3 • 


'3.7 


100.0 


27.1 


11.6 


11.9 




9.1 


100,0 


2A.1 


lA.O 


13.3 


8.5, 


7.6 


100.0 


2A.9 


10.7 


13.1 


6,9 


6.4 



NOTBi Data based on question Aa 
iBatimatAy baaed on zero or on 



Detail may^not add to total because of rounding. Figui'''es in parent ho sel refer to households in t(^e group, 
about 10 or fewer aamplo cases, io statistically uni-eliable. 




1,3 


2-3 


3-5 


l.A 


2.2 


3-2 


*o.q 


^2.7 


5.1 


*0.0 


^0.0 


'2.9 


M.7 


2.3 


3.9 


1.0 


2.3 


3.2 


*1.3 


3.0 




*o.9 


;i.9 


3.3 


*2.2 


'2.2 




*0.0 




'2.5 


^1.3 


'1.2 


'2.7 


l.A 


1.9 


. 3.0 


*l-0 


3. A 


5. A 



13.1 

1A.2 
*26.4 

13:3 
13.9 
11.6 
12.4 
9.1 

1«.2 
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Table 21. Whether or not there are undesirable neighborhood characteristics 

■' * (Percent distri b\ition of answers by household respondents) 



Household characteristic 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Not available 


All households (123,100) 


100.0 


30.4 


69.2 


0.4 


3Race 

Ht White tV/,iUUj 
1 Black (25, 3(X)) 
Other (0O()) 


100.0 
100.0 


'^SX ) 
/CO, i\ 

38.3 
M6.7 


'71 0 

61.1 
83.3 


»0.5 
*0.0 


^Annual family income ^ 
f Less than $3,000 (23,200) \ 
I $3,000-$7,A99 (41,600) 
V $7,50O-$9,999 (15,800) 
\^ $10,000-$14,999 (21,200) 
. $15,000-$24,999 (10,200) 
\ $25,000 or mpre (3,600) 
f Not available (7,600) 

V 


100.0 
100^0 / 
100.0 / 
100.0 
100. p 

100. b 

100.0 


30.7 
29.4 
25.9 
30.4 
38.1 
35.4 
31.0 


69.0 
70.0 
73.6 
69.4 
61.3 
64.5 
^8.3 


*0.3 
»0.5 
»0.5 
»0.1 
»0.4 
>0.0 
»0.7 


Ivictimlzation experience ^ 
^! Not victimized (97.000) 
1 Victimized '(26,100) 


100.0 

loo.p 


26.9 
43.2 


72.7 
56.3 


0.4 
*0.4 



Data based on question 5a. Detail may not add to total becasue of rounding. Figures 
in parentheses refer to households in the group. 
Estimate, based on zero or on about 10 or fefter sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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Table 22. Moit Impoilant neighborhood problem 

(Peroont Hlotributlon of annworo Xyy honnohald roopondoiU a) 



loueohold chnractorlotlc 



Total 



Tic, parking 



Ehvlroiim 1^0,1 
problofflo 



Opinio 



Public 

ti'ftjioportatloii 



■ Tnadoquatc 
ocboolo, ohoppii^ 



lufliw of 
bad olcmcuito 



Problem a wilJi 
noi^jliboro 



Othor And 
not available 



All liouDohcxldD (37»^iOO) 

Rmc« * 

> White (27,600) 

Black (9,700) 

Othfjr (HOG) * 

AnnuAl family inocme 

Udi? than $3,000 ( 7,200) 
j 13,000-17,499 (12,200) 
$7,500-19,999 (A, 100) 
$io,ooa-$u,999 (6,A00 
I15,000^2A,999.(3,900 
i25,00O or Mor© (1,300 
Not tvallablo (2,400) 

Viottniftatlon experience 
Not vicUalBCd (26.100) 
VlctljBiiied/11,300) 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100*0 
lOOiO 
IfJO.O 

ioo:o 

100.0. 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



9.3 
11,1 . 

» 0.0 

* 2. a 
7.^ 

11.2 

13.4, 
13.9 , 

2/4,2 

9.6 



36.9 

3/^.8 
AM 
' 20. 1 

37.3 

36.3 
37.1 
33.6 
A5.1 

33.7 

39.0 
32.0 



16. 9 

16.1 

in. 9 
^ AO. A 

22.2 
18.2 
16.6 
lA.O 
8.8 

21.1 

U..A 

22.8 



1-7 

1.9 
KG 
^ 0. 0 



»2.8 
^ 1.6 

* 0.7 
^2.5 

* 0.0 
'''O.O 
M.3 



1.8 
'1.3 



2.2 


10.0 


15.3 


7.7 


2.8 


J0.7 


IA.7 


7 9 


0.8 




16.8 


6.8 




I'* ( > 








10.6 


n.9 


5.9 


'1.9 


11.1 


16.2 


< 7.1 




7.0 


-12*:^ 


12.0 


M,7 


10.3 


15-6 


8.9 


'3. A 


* 7.0 . 


15.2 


6.7 




M0.8 


M3.I 


\ ^ 7-0 


M.3 


Mo.i 


U.8 


\ ^7^6 




10.2 


l!i.2 


\ 7.3 




9.7 


15.4 





NOTBj Data baaed on queetion 5a. Dotall may not add to total bocauae of rouixUng. ngiu-ea in pardnthoTseo rorer to houocholdo in tho group. 
* Retimato, baaed on eero or on about 10 or fewer aamplo caaoa, ia otatiijtically unreliable. \ 

/ \ .V 

• \ 

Table 23. Whether or not major food shopping dor^ In the neighborhood 

(Percent distribution of answers by household respondents) 



Household characteristic 



ratal 



Yes 



No 



Not available 



All households (123,100) 



Race 
White 
Black 
Other 



(97,100) 
25,300) 

(qoo) 



Annual famj.ly income 

Less than $3,000 (23,200) 

■ $3,000-$7,499 (U,600) 
$7,500~$9,999 (15,300) 
$10,.000-$14, 999 (21,200) 
$15,OO0-$24,999 (10,200) 
$25,000 or more (3,600) 
Not available (7,600) 

Victimization experience 
Not victimized "(97. 000) 
Victimized (26,1g6) 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
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81.3 

86.5 
61.1 
83.3 

a. 3 

80.7 
81.9 
8A.1 
79.0 
82.0 
78. A 

82.4 
76.9 



18.4 

13.2 
38.3 
16.7 

18.4 
19.2 
17.8 
15.7 
20.4 
18.0 
20.2 

17.2 
22.6 



0.3 

0.-2' 

0.7 
0.0 

0.3 
0.2 

0.3 
0.2 

0.4 
0.0 

1.3 

0.3 
0.4 



■f 



Figures 



NOTE: Data ibas^d on question '6a. Detail may not add to total because of^ rounding, 
in parentheses refer to households in the group. 
* Estimate t based on aero or on about 10 or fewer sample oaseSi ie statistically unreliable. 



Tabto 24. Most Important r«Mon lot hot dolnu major f0dd fliopping In tlie nelghtM>rtiOod 







(Poi'cont di otrlbutl oil OJT anowoi*fl t^y 


houoo^i^^ld i*oupond(3nLn ) 










Total 


No noi ghl>oi*hoixl at oj*o m 


Ttiadocjunto ol.oi'cu 


11) pri rojj 




Not uv^ui 1 abl 0 


iCtl houflcholdo (22,600) 


XOO.O 


27.0- 


' «A0.7 


19. A 


- 2.2 


10,7 


Raco 














Wiiu (i2,aoo) 


100*0 




39.6 


» lA . A 




13 7 


Uaok (9. too) 
Other 1^1 nn^ 


100.0 




. /♦2.6 


25, 9 


Vl . 8 - 


7.0 


100.0 




^0.0 


*18.9 


' 20, 3 


*0,0 


Annual famiJly Incone 














Leoo thai) $3,000 0*,300) 
13, 000^7, /♦ 99 (B,006) 


100.0 


26.8 ^ . 




2/».2 


*0. 5 


13.8 


100.0 




39.6 


21 . [T 


* 2. 9 


10.5 


♦7, 500-59, 999 (-t*,wX); 


lUU. u 


VJ . ^ 


■"> 


inn 


1 1 ' rt 




HO.OOO-llA* 999 (3 300) 


100.0 


28. /♦ 


Ai.y 


16.6 




10.0 


' 11 *i nOfUlPA QQQ iOO J 

'$25,000 or more (60Oi 


100.0 


30.6 


i#7./* 


^ 10. 5 


'2,9 


* 8.6 


100.0 


51. A 


^3P.O 


^3.7 


, >0.0 


^0.5 


"Miov avaiiatxio ^i,oyu^ 




yfX I. 


j\j . 0 






Ml 6 


VlcilmlBatlqn ojiperlonco 














Hot vlctladaod (16,700) 


100,0 


21. k • ^ 


39.5 


19.9 


. 1.8 


11.4 


VlctJLmlii«»d (^,900) 


' 100.0 


26.0 ^ * ' 
^ ^ ^ — * 


m-' - 


17.7 

,1 ■ 




8.7 

i 



MOTE: Data baaod on /^uo,')tio*i 6a. Detail may not add to total hocauoo of roundli\g. Kigili'e^a i n p^^rontheooo rofor to houoohtxldu -in tho group, 
' Eotimato, based on Kcro or on about 10 or fowor sample ca3<jn, l.o •jjtptistlcolly imroliohi e. ? 

Table 25. Preferred location tor general hierchandlta shopping 

■ . . ■ " ■ ' ' ■ .• * 

(Percent dlatribvition of answers by household respondent's) 



Household characteristic 



All households ; jC|.23>100) 



Race 
White 
Black 
Other 



(97,100) 
25,300)- 

[900) 



Annual family inccnje . 
Less than $3,OQ0( (23,200) 
$3,O0a-$7,499 (a,.600> 
$7,500-$9,999 (i5,QQ0) 
$10, 000-$U, 999 • (21 , 200) 
$15,O0O-$2/f,9^. (10,200) 

- $25,000 or more (3,60O) 
Not available (7,600) 

Victimization cxperienqe , 
Not victimleed (97iQQP) - 
VictimiBed (a6,iqq) '. . *^ 



JjtlTfi: pata baaad on qvij?j?tipn 7a, Detail may not a<id to total because. of j^ounding. Figures 
• Ih'p^entlJi^Ses^^r^^^ ,* 
*Efetlmate^: W&eci on about IG^or JTewar^ ^anijple cases, ii? atatiaticariy unreltable. 



4' 



\ 



-> 

Total 


Suburban or 
neighborhood 

V 


Downtdwn 


Not available 




IQO.O • 


67.1 


31.1 


• 1^8 . ' 




' aoo. 0 


•■ Ti.a. 


26.3 






100. 0 


49.5 ' 


49.2 


; 1.3 




^00. 0 


58.9 ' 


*35.6 


»6.1 




^" 100. 0 


55.9 




\ 2.8 • 




100.0 - 


63.6 


35.2 ' 


\ 1.3 




\00,0 


70.4 


.28.8 


^ »0.8 




'100.0 




^23.7 


»1.2 




100.0 


'. ' 79.A 


19.0 


■ »1.2 ■ ■- 


/•I 


100.0 


72.6 


21»;6 


>5.8 • - 




100.0 


72.6 


23^4 


4^0 


i 


100.0 


67.3 


' 31.1 


1.6 




100.0 


66,5 - 


31a 


?.3 





TabI* 26. Most Important r*Mon for usually doing ganaral marchandit* shopping 

In tlia suburtM (or naighbortM>od) or downtown 

\ (Percent dlatrlbutloli of «i)dwoi*» hy luHisehold respoiKtenla} 

lypt of aho|]|>«r aitd 
housahold eharacterl stio 

Suburban (or neighborhood) 
Bhotip«r8 

All houociholdo (62,700) 

Raca 

White (69»700) 

Othar (500) 

.Annual ItmiXy IncaM 

Uaa than $3,000 (13^000) 
*3.000-I7,W (36,400) 
$7,MXM9,999 (11,100) 
ilO.OOC^U.999 (15,900) 
tl5,00(>^S2A,999 (8,100) 
t25,000 or •or. (2,600) 
Mot avallaUe (5,500) 

Vlctiadaatlon Experience 
Mot vlctlHliked (65.300) 
; VlctttelBed (17,400) 

Downtown shoppers 

All households (38,300) 

Race 

¥hlt^ (25,600) 
Black (U,40G9 
- Other (300) 

Aniiual fsnlly Inccme 
Uao than $3^000 ( 9,600) 
$3,000-17,499 (14^600) 
$7» 506-19,999 (4.600) 
no,O0O->lA,999 ( 5,000) 
$15,000-124,999 (1,900) 
$25,000 or mora (600) 
Mot avallablo (l,000) 

Victimisation experience 
Mot victlMlred (30,100) 
Victisiisad (8,100) 

NOTEi' Data based on question 7b. 

^Estimate, based on eera or on about 10 or fewer sample cases, la ^statistically unreliable 





Better 


Oatter 


More 


r" T 

Uetter oolectlon. 


Crime In 


Uetter 




Prefer stores, 


Other and 


Tota 


parking 


t r an s port a 1 1 oi Y 


convenient 


■lore 


otores 


.other location 


store houi'tt 

... . . - . j^i 


, ^ttor prices 


location, etc. 


not available 


100.0 


11.6 


2.5 


46. /« 




12.5 


7.7 


1.2 


5.5 


7-4 
f 


3-2 


100.0 


U.6 


2.6 


i*M.5 




1 1 . .1 


9.0 


1.2 




7.0 


3.2 


100.0 


5-9 s 


>2.0 


46.9 




19.7 


* 0.8 


- M.3 : 


10. i* 


9.6 


3.3 ^ 


100.0' 


>5.6 


»0.0 


66.7 • 






' 5.7 


•> 0.0 , 


' 5.3 


* 5.7 


•5.5 ^ 




1 o 


J* { 


>>. 0 






A 1 
o. J 


110^ 
■I.U , 


7. 5 


6.9 


4*4 




in D 

i.U. A 


9 1 
* • J 






10.4 ' 


A n 

O. { ' 


1 rt o 

U. 7 


5. 7 


A A 
Q.O 


J. 4 


lOQ.O 


12.0 


>1.2 


44-9 




16. 9 ' 


■7.6 


' 0.9 


6.2 


7.2 


3.0 


100.0 


15.9 


2.0 


42.7 




II A 


9.6 


2. 2 




6.9 


2.0 


100.0 


15.6 


* i.e ' - 


18.7 




15..5 


U.4 


> \.u 


ue 


8.3 


> 2.1 


100.0 


15.6 


> 0.0 






21.5 




} 0.0 


» 09 


15-5 


» 2.7 


1 nn o 


12.6 


<- f 






10.9 


A / 


U. 7 


J- o 


O "1 

/. A 




100.0 


11.4 


2.9 






'Ho 


7.6 


1.2 


5.4 


6.7 




100.0 


12.3 


> 1-1 


i*2.7 






7.4 


> 0.9 


5.6 


10.0 


2.8 


ioo.o 


>0.4 


8.0 , 

X 


• 3i*.8 ^ 


% 


27.1 


• >0.2 


« o.u 


17.7 


8.9 


2.5 


100.0 


>0.3 


9.6 


35.7 




23.9 


* 0.0 


» O.i, 


17.i* 


9.5 


3.2 


100.0 


>0. 7 




32.5 






> 0.6 


> 0.4 


10.6 


7.6 


« r.2 


100.0 


* 0.0 


" ir.9 


>65.1 ■ 




> 8.9 


' 0.0 


> 0.0 


>»0.0 


«0,1 


» 0.0 


100.0 


'o.o 


12.(5- 






23.6 


' 0.0 


> 0.7 


21.0 


5-9 


» 1.8 


100.0 


0.4 


6.7 


^.1 




30.9 


/ i» 0. 3 


» 0.3 


16 8 


7.0 


2.3 


100.0 


n.i 


> 5.1 . 


32.8 




26.7 


> 0.0 


y 0.0 


15.6 


15-5 


> 3.3 


100.0 


»0.4 


>5.6 






25-9 


> O.i, 


> O .i, 


15.6 


13.6 ' 


> 3.2 


100.0 


>1J0 


M.6 


4^6 




21.2 


» 0.0 


\ 0.0 


i 13.0 


^9.3 


» 2.6 


100.0 


*0.0 . 


'3.1 


45.5 


1 


27'. 6 


> 0.0 


» 0.0 


> 3.1 


«14.a 


« 9.0 


100.0 


>0.0 


>8.i, 


i*3.9 




26.3 


» 0.0 


> 0.0 


> 13.0 


« 7.2 


» 1.1 


100.0 


*0.3" 


0.4 


35. 5 




25.1 


0.1 


> 0./. 


16.4 


9. 3 


2.5 


100.0 


" 0.9 


6.7 


320 






* 0.6 


* 0.3 


1/..9 


7^1* 


» 2.(. 


Detail 


may not 


•dd to total because of rounding. 


Figures In paji'unthoses rofei 


^ to households in tl\e group. 
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Table 27. Change In the frequency with whlc^t persons 
went out for evening entertalnnjmit \« 

(Percent distribution of roaponsos for the population age 16 and over) 



Population chai^act eristic 


Total 


More 




Lc3L) 


Not available 


All. 


persons (282,000) • 


100.0 


■ 9. 7 ■ 


63.9 


25.9 - 


0.5 


Sex 
















Male (125,000) ) 


100.0 


lO.l^ 


65.1 


24.3 


0.5 


Female (157,700) 


100.0 




62.9 


27.1 


. 0.5 


Race 










67.4 






White < 


'226,600) 


100.0 


■9.2 


23.0 


0.5 


mack ( 


5A.200) 


100.0 


12,2 .^^ 


A9.1 


38.1 


0.6 


Other ( 


[2,000) 




1 nn ■ n 




64. 5 


25. 0 




Age ' 






■ t 






10.3 


16-19 1 


f 22, 800] 




100,0 


30.5 


47.3 


22.0 


20-2A 1 


27,900 




.100.0 


19.1 


49.9 


30.7 


10.2 


25-3A 1 


A2,100 




100.0 


12.1 " 


55.4 


32.1 


10.4 ■ 


35-A9 1 


70,500 


i- ¥ 


100.0 


8.7 


67.2 


23.5 


0.6 


50-64 < 


67,700 




100.0 


A. 3 


71.1 


24.4 


10.2 


65 and 


over (51,700) 


100.0 


2.2 


71.5 


25.1 . 


1.1 


Victimization experience 




8.6 


67.2 


23.6 


0.4- 


Not victimized (225,100) 


100.0 


Victimized (57,700) 


100.0 


lA.O 


51.0 


34.7 


*0,3 


MOTE: Data based- on question 8b. 


Detail may 


not add to total because 


of rounding 


Figures in 



parentheses refer to population in the group, 
^Estimate, based on about 10 or lev^cr cainple cases, is statistically unrbiiable. 



Tabl« 28. Most Important reason for Increasing or decreasing tlie frequency 
with which persons went out for evening entertainment 



(Poroonl diotributloii of ronpoiincso for the population ogc 16 «nd ovor) 



Typo of change J.n frequency 






PJucro U) 




Own • 


Trnnopor 






Ac 11 vl Lion, 




Wan I to, 


Ot.hnr ttnd not 


and popiilHtlon chiu ac tcrl utlc 


Total 


Mhnoy 


go, cU'. 




honi t h 
_ . 


I (it 1 on 












(1 v<l1 1 nbl 0 


Pcr»o«o gdng out ipiox'c o^^rT^" 




























All poroono 


(27, 560) 


100.0 


1^.3 


4 5.0 




1.1 


■) 


;? 


10.7, 


16.2 


8.2 


1.9 


16.3 




Sex 
















\ 
















Kale*(l2,^00) 


100.0 


16.2 


15.7 


3.3 


* 0.9 


2 


9 


9.7 


U.l 


9-8 


^ 1.2 


17.3 


fl.9 


Fovnlcr 


(U.90(>) 


100. 0 




15.9 


3.7 


* 1 . 


» 1 


6 


11.6 


18,0 


6.8 


^.6 


15.9 




































Whlto (20. (KX)) 


UX).0 


17. T 


n.y 


3. ^ 


> 1. 1 


< 


0 


10.') 


l'7.6 


8.2 


1-7 


13.1 


9.1 


mack (6,60O) 


ia).o 


v.o 


IS. 6 


* 


^ 0. ^ 


» 2 


8 


11.6 


12.0 


7.9 


I 2.8 


27.6 


(y.9 


Othnr (*200) 




ibo.o 


^ Vfl.O 


» /a. 9 


1 i.'0.A 


» 0.0 


» 0 


0 


* 0.0 


» 0,0 


M9.7 


* 0.0 


\ 0.0 


\ 0.0 


Ago 
































• 16-19 1 


7,000 




100.0 


7.9 


17.8 


* 0.9- 


^ 0.0 


* 1 


8 


32.3 


6.0 


6.5 


1 0./» 


16.9 


9.6 


20-2A < 


5.300, 




100.0 


18.1 


20.3 


I 2.2 


^ 0.0 


» A. 


J 


7./» 


11.7 


U.l 


I 1.8 


17.9 


» 2-3 




5.100^ 




100.0 


1^.6 




* /».0 ^ 


I 0.0 


1 1 


1 


* 1.7 


27. 5 


5.2 


1 0.6 


15.3 


10.6 


35-A9 


6,200 




100. 0 


20<3 


1>.2 


. 7.2 


* 0.^ 


I 1. 


9 


* 0.9 


20. i* 


7.7 


I 2.8 c 


X5.6 




50-6l» { 


2,900 




100.0 


lA-9 


12. a 


^ !^.2" 


I ^.0 


» 2. 


2 


» 2.0 


20.0 


^ 8.8 


> 2.0 


17.3 


» 10.0 


65 And 


over ' 


I,100) 


100.0 


^ 2.6 ■ 


^ 10.7 


^ * 0.0 


^ 10.8 


* 2. 


6 


\ 10.2 


» 13.6 


» 5-2 


I 13.1 




» 13.2 


VlctimimatVon exp«rl«nc« 




























Not vlc^^lmlncd (19.^00)' 


100.0 




1^-1 


3.6 ' 


l.i> 


2. 




10.7 


16. 3 


7.3 


2.0 


16.1 


9-4 


VlctlmlMd (8,100) 


100.0 


lA.O 


17.6 


* 3.3 


i 0.0 


» 2. 


2 


10.8 


15.9 


10.3 


» 1.9 


17.7 


6.2 



Persons going out loao 'often 



All p«r5on9 (73,200) 


100.0 


23.6 . 4 


V 3.5 


1.9 


Sex 

Male (30,l»00) 
PJwnalc (l»2,a00) 


100. 0** 
100.0 


26.8 ' 
21.3 


m 


2.7 

l.A 


Race 

Mhlto (-52,100) 
Black (20,600) 
Other (500) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


2/»'.7 
^20.6 
* 28-9 


' 

2.6 
* 12.3 


1.7 
2.7 
* 0.0 



16-19 
2O-2I1 
25-3A 
35-49 
5a-6i» 



5,( 
8,6C 
13,500) 
16,600) 
16^5tX)) 



65 •1x1 <Sror (13,000) 

Victimisation experience 

Not victiwlRod (53,200) 
' Victijidr^d (20,000) 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 ^ 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0* . 



11.3 
5.3 

3.0 
1.9 

2.8 
5.5 



0. 0 
I'.O 

3.8 

2.1 
1.8 

1. A 

2.2 
1.2 



9.1 

8.0 

9.9 

9.3 
8.8 
» 6.0 

1 0.0 
* 1.3 
2.8 
3.9 
10.1 
29.9 

10.6 
5.1 



3.5 

3.9 
3.3 

A.O 
2./* 
0.0 

6,k 

2.7' 

1.7 

k.O 

3.3 



6.9 



7.9 
6.1 



.'7.5 
%5 
* 0.0 



» 1.8 
» 1.1 
* 0./* 
3.2 

9.3 
20.8 



7.2 
5.9 



17.8 

k 

20. 1 



16.6 
20.8 
* 12.0 

16. /» 
28.1 
28. /» 
17.5 
U.7 
A. 6 

17.7 
'18.0 



10.3 


10.8 


5.5 


7.0 


12. 


7.6 


5./» 


8.0 


8.8 


13.0 


5.7 


6.4 


10.7 


10.5 


4.1 


7.2 


9.0 


11.8 


9.2 


6.7 


* 29.3 


* 0.0 


* 5.5 


I 6.0 


27.8 


* 1.3 


8.7 


7.4 


11.6 


5.7 


6.1 


6.8 


U.l 


6U 


4.8 


5.7 


11.0 


10.1 




7.8 


7.8 


15.8 


5.3 


7.7 


V 1.1 


16.7 


3.8 


6-7 


9.6 


11.0 


5.3 


6.8 


12.3 


10.1 


6.2 


7.7 



N#Kx Data based on question 8b. Detail may not *add to total bofcauee of rounding. FUgui'ee in parentheses refer to population in the group. 
^Bstimate, based on tero or on about 10 or ftjwor sample cases,* is statistically unreliable. 
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Population chaaractorittio 

All p«r8W8 (173.500) 

mi/ (aif,3oo) 

r«iaae (69,300) 




Tabl« 29. PlacM usually vitltaH for «v«nlng •ntartalnmant 

the popxilotloti ftgo 16 mxl c^|^) 



^^Mitm (140,900) 
Slaok (31y?00) 
Other (1,000) 

16-^9 (to.aoo^ 

20^2h (24,600, 
25-3iL.(33,100^ 
354f (A5.100, 
5044 (33,900) 
6!^ and ov«r (l6,100) 

Vlbilmltation experiencii 
Not vlctl^S'aed (131,70(J)-s^ 
VtctlmlEcd (41,900) 



(Porcont dltftribut^on of r<roponoon 

i . — ^ ^ — 



Total 



Inodlcio clVy 



\ 1^ 



100^0 

100.0 
lOQ.O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



75.3 

73. « 
76.7 



7A.6 
77. 
96, 




iqp.o 
lotno 



75.7 
73.6 

7/*-l 
78.3 
74.0 
73.5 

76, A 
71.6 



CXitsiao city 




About equal 




Not ovailable 


13. 




11.1 




0-2 


13.9 
13.1 

14.3 
10.3 

1^2.6 




12.3 
iO.b 

IKO 

11,5 

^^11./, 




^0.1 

/ -0.. 

^0.2 
^0.3 
^0.0 


10.7 
) l/i.6 
1/4.6 




10.7 
12.2 
, 10.8 
10- Q 

iia 

11*5 




^oa 

*0.2 

^0.2 
^0.3 
^o.;» 


12a 
17.9 




11,4 
10,3 




*^,o.^ 

*0.2 



ICTBi Data baned on question 0d. Detail may not add to total becauDc or I'oundliig. Pigui-es in parcnthcoc? rcfor to population 
*Katimat«, based w toro or on about 10 or fewer oample caoca, in otatiotlcally unreliable. 



in the group. 




.-..t^..^. 1,4. . ,. 
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Table 30. Most Important reason for utuMly seeking evening entertainment inside or outoide the city 

(Porcont Oiotrlbution of rooporiaoo for ]}O\^vl(M^0u nge 16 and over) 

. ■ 1 ^, ' ■ • — ■ — ■ — 



Typ« of place and popu- 
lation charactor.lotic 



Total 



Cdwonlonco, Parkliig, "*Ci'linc in More Profor Olhor uroao Friondo, Uthor and 

(ylf^^ traffic othor j)lut:r Ip do fotjllUlc:* mkmi? oxpormivo rolnllvoM ru^t avail oK 



Porooiia ontortatned iimido cily 
All i>erppnir](l30,6CK>) 

Hale (62 
-Fomalo ( 

''Raco 
WhiU 

m«ck 
Other 



16-19 
65 wnd 




,700) 
i^lOO) 
;2A,Y00) 
,35,X00) 

ovox/(ii,aoo) 



Vlctlwlftatlon oxpcrlonco 
!k)t vlctlmltod (100,600) 
Vlctlmliod (10.000) 

P^rgono ontortalnod outnldo city 
All poroona (23,A00) " 

Sex 

Hale -^lli TOO) 
Fwnalo (11, TOO) 

Race 

WMto (20,100) 
Black (3,300) 
Other (MOO) 



16^9 
^0^ 
^25-34 
35-49 



[2,800) 
3,500) 

>5,oao) 

.5,000) 



65 and over (2,300) 

VictimiBation oxporlonco 
Z' Not>vlctl%l»ed (15,900) 
VictlmieeJ (7,500) 



1(X,K0 

100»0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ia).o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



67.0 



67.9 
66.2 



66.5 
68.7 

61 . 9 
67.2 
67.1 
66.8 
69.6 
68.0 

67.0 
67.2 



1.3 
1.1 



1 . V 



1.2 
1.0 



1 



l.A \ 1-5 

0.1 / l.*) 

0.0 r ^ ). 



*0.3 
^0.5 
1.3 
1.3 
1.6 
*2.0 

1.2 
1.1 



^ 0.6 
^1-. *> 
M.2 
1.6 
2.2 
> 1.8 



1.7 
^0.9 



/..2 
3.7 

3./« 

' 0.0 



9.8 
6. A 

?.9 
M).6 
M.3 



3.9 
/..I 



I. '. I 

12.7 
12.0 

13-2 
8.-7 

N.6 

9.1 

II, 0 
13.0 
13.3 
13.8 
11.1 

11.8 
l/,.l 



1-7 

1.6 



1.6 
1.8 
0.0 



100. 


26.4 


^ 4.4 


1/^.2 


5.7 


33.2 


Mv 


100.0 


26,0 


^ 6.0 


11.0 


6.0^ 


35.3 


f 0.8 


100.0 


26.8 


2.T 


17.4 


5.4 


31.2 


^0.8 


100.0 


26.5 


A. 5 


16.2 


A. 8 


31.8 


^0.6 


100.0 


25.8 


M.7 


M.8 


11.6 


41.3 


^1.9 


100.0 


^0.0 


M).0 


^ O.JO 


^ 0.0 


^ 100.0 


^0.0 


100.0 


36.0 


* 0. 0 


^10.3 


9.8 


21.4 


^2.1 


100.0 


14.6 


0.5 


11.7 


8.4 


42.9 


*2.i> 


100.0 


28.6 


13.5 


14.7 


6.9 


34.8 


^0.0 


100.0 


22.4 


*4.9 


16.5 


x6.0 


38.7 


^0.6 


100.0 


31.6 


»5.7 


15.6 


^2.3 


27.6 


^0.0 


100.0 


25^3 


^9.0 


13.9 


#^ M.3 


30.5 


>0.0 


100.0 


30.2 


5.7 


13.6 


4-2 


30.9 


^0.6 


100. 0 


I8J4 


V1.6 


15.4 


9.0 


38.3 


^ 1.2 



if 



\ 0, 



NOTSs Data baaed on quootlon 80. Det 
^Katimate, based on zero or on about lO 



fewer sampljo caoeo, io atatiotically unreliable. 



«.9 ' 


2.0 


n.i, , 


2.2 / 






10.1 


2,2 


106 


1 9 




*0.0 






16. 








7.9 


2.9 


10.0 


1.6. 


9.5 


2,2 


11.8 


,2.6 


10.4 


2.3 


0 7 


1 L 


12. ^ 


3. 7 




* i » 


11.4 


3.5 


13-6 


^2-0 


12.8 


2,7 


11.0 


*2,8 


,^0.0 


^0.0 


16.1 


H.3 ) 


14.^> 


^1.7 *^ 


5.2 




'7.9 


'^2,9 


14.9 


^2./» 


16\2 


^3.8 


12.3 


. 2.6 


13.0 


" M.l 


I thto group. 




V. 



populntlgn charactorlitlc ' 
^fU persona (282, dOO) 

i 



JtM9 31. Opinion mb^ut local poHc« performanco 

(l*©rconi distribution odT r^sponooo for the popia*tlon mg6 16 snd over) 



i 


CJood 


Average 


/ Foot 

1 


Don't know 




Not availsble 


106.0 * 




36.0 


12.2 


7.0 




0-5 


100.0 




30.6 


12.2 


4.7 




0.6 


100.0 


A3-0 


35.3 ^ 


12.3 


8,9 




0,5 


100. 0 




33.7 


10.8 


#^.7.2 




0.3 


100.0 


2A.2 


50.0 


18.7 






0*8 


100.0 


61. A 


28.2 


*2.6 


*7.J 




^0.0 


100.0 


32.3 


Ad.i 


15.4 


li \ 




^a4 


100.0 


33.2 


A9.6 


12.1 






*0.4 


100.0 


34.7 > 


A2.7 


16.0 


6.0 ' 




*0.6 


100.0 


U-9 


3A.1 


13-7 


6.8 




0.5 


100.0 


A9.9 


33. A 


9.7 ^ 


6.4 




0.7 


100.0 


50.6 


28.0 


9.3 


U.6 




*0.4 


100.0 




34.8 


11.2 


7.6 




0.6 


100.0 


34.3 


44*4 


16.2 


4.8 




*0.3 



Mil« (123,000) 

r«uie (157,700) 

¥hit# (226,600) 
jBl«ok (54,200) 
OU»r (2,000) 

20-24 
25-34 
35-49 



22,000 

?7,900; 
42,100 
70,500 
67,700 



65 tnd over (51,?00) 

VloUfldBatlon sxpsrience 
Mot YiotiJidi^d (225,100) 

in<}tiMift#d (57,700) 



NOTIt Dttta hm»9d on quoation 14a» D#t|dl nay not add to total bscauae of rounding. Flgurea in parentheses refer to population In the group. 
*lsti«ata, based on isro or on about 10 or-fewer sample cases, is statistically uiu'ellablc. 

cr 
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T«^l« 32. Opinion about local pollc* perfonnanc* 

(Porcont dlntribuLloit of rosponsos I'oi- the population ago 16 iaKl ovoi") 



^3 



iiOiation char ac tori otic 



Total 



Ctood 



Average 



Poor 



Don ' I kiiow 



Not available 



r"S*^ and 
Male 



•16-19 i 


10»300; 




100.0 


31. A 


51.1 


U.5 




!llf700, 




100,0 


33.3 


50.5 


12,A 




19»000 




100.0 


35.2 


A2.9 


16.7 




!32,50O 




100.0 


U*7 


36.3 


13.1 




29.900 




100.0 


51-0 


3^4.9 


9.6 


65 and ovet (21,700) 


100,0 


52. i. 


30.7 


9. A 














16.1 


16-19 ( 


12,500; 




100.0 


33.0 


A5.7 


20-2A { 


16,200, 




100-0 


33.1 


AO. 8 


11.8 




23,200 




100.0 


3A-3 


i»2.5 


y 15.5 


35-^9 1 


38,100' 




loo.o 


A5.0 


32.3 


1A.2 




37,900 




100.0 


A9.0 


32.2 


9.7 


65 and 


over (30,000) 


100.0 


A9.3 


26.1 


9.3 



Hace «nd 
White 

16-19 
2^-24 

35-49 
50-64 
65 mid 
HLack 



16,500) 
19,700) 
,30,100) 
,55,«X>) 
58,100} 
over (46,300) 



16-19 (6,100) 
7,700) 



20^-24 
25-34 
35-/*9 
50-^4 
(>5 ^ 



11,600) 

iA,ioo) 

9,400) • 

over (5,200) 



100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 



39.2 
36.8 
40.8 
49.1 
52.8 

52.7 

12.6 
■21.9 
17.8 
27.1 

32.6 



^2.7 
2,9 
A. 6 
5.3 
3.6 
7.3 

4.7 
6.0 
7.2 

aa 

8,6 
1A.8 



43-8 ^ 


12.2 


V3 


47.3 V 


10.7 ^ 


4.6 


39*2 


13.1 


6.4 


31.3 


12.3 


6.9 


31.0 


9.4 


6.3 


26.8 


QA\ 


11.3 


60.2 


2A,6 


^2.6 


57.3 


15.9 


.5.0 


51.9 


2/,, 2 


5.3 


46,1 


19.3 


6. A 


47.8 


11.8 


6.7 


37.7 


14. D 


lA.O 



H).3 
^0.8 
^0.6 
^0.6 

*o,d 
*0.3 

*o,5 
^0.2 
^0,5 
^0.5 
^0.5 
*0,5 



*0,5 
^0.6 
. *0,5 
^0.4 
0.5 
^0.3 

^0.0 
»0t0 
*0.8 
a.*1.2 
^1.4 



HOTKi Data bftsod on quootion lAa. DpIoII may nob add to to\tll bpcouat* of rounding* F^guroa in poronthog^s rofor to population in the group. 
*E!itiniote,' bajttHl on xoro or on obout 10 or fowor y ample canon, io statlnti colly imi't'linbl ^ 



ERIC 



d7 




Population chai*«ctoriotAc 



Halo 

16-19 

25-34 
35^9 



wxl a<5c 



7t: 

8,800) 
13,600) 
26,000) 
.25,9qp) 

65 aiid ovor fl9,300) 
feMlo 

(9,200) 

10, 900) 

16,500) ^ 
29,900) 
32,200) 
and cvfir (27,000) 




(2,200) 



(3.000) 



I / 

Tabl« 33. Opinion about local polica parfom^anc* 

(rcrcont dintrlbxiil on of rroponoon for tho pojnaatio!) a^o aiid ovor) 



Total 



Good 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100-0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100*0 
100.0 

100.0 
^00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



AO. A 
36.6 
39.9 
A0.9 
53.5 
55.1 

3p.3 
37.0 
41.6 
A90 
52.2 
51.0 



Mi. 5 

20.2 
21. A 
26.2 
3A.6 
31.7 

16.3 
22.8 
IA.9 
27.7 
30.8 
33.3 



Avora^ft 



AV#.6 
AB.6 
AI.5 
33.6 
33-0 
28-1 

A2.9 
A6.') 
37.3 
29.3 
29. A 
25.9 



66.7 
59.5 
A7.3 
A8.6 
A8.2 
50. A 

5A.A 
56.0 
55.6 
AA.O 
A7-5 
28.5 



23.8 
15.7 
2A.6 
18.9 
12.1 
9.7 

25.3 
16.0 
23.9 
19.6 
11.7 
17.6 



Don' t know 



if.o 


^3. A 


11-3 


*2.5 


13.9 


A. 3 


11.7 


5.5 


9.3 


3.5 


9. A 




13.1 


5.0 


10.2 


6.3 


^ 12.5 


8.1 


12.9 


8.1 


9, A 


8.5 


8.3 


lA-A 



M.l 

H.6 

U.5 
*2.7 
»8.1 

H.i 

M.2 
5.1 
7.9 
9.A 

18.3 



Not avallablo 



*0.A 
*1.1 
*0.A 
^0.3 
^0.6 
*0.3 

^0.6 
*0.3 
*0.5 
^O.A 
^0.5 
^0.3 



^0.0 
*0.0 
*1.2 

n.B 

*2.A 
*0.0 

>0.0 
^0.0 
*0.5 
*0.7 
*0.6 
^2.2 



/ 



MOTEx Data baaed on queatlon lAa. Deiail m^y not add to total bpcauao of rounding, figures In parenthewa refar to population In the group. 
*KBti«ate^ based on aejpo or on about 10 or fewer oaatple caserf, lo otatlotlcally unreliable. 




Table 34. Whethw or not loc^l police performance needs Improvement 

(Percent dlstrlbutron of re^poigeg for the pcyixLatlon age l6 and over) 



^Population character! at Ic 



person^ 

'Sex 

Maid (118, /fOO) 



NrFemale (U3,000) 



Total 



Yes 



No 



Not avallabl© 




Other 



X6-19 
•20-24 

, ^5-49 
" 50-6A 



(209.300) 

(50,500) 

(l,flOO) 



(21,800) 
26,500 
39,A00, 
(65,400 
(63,000, 



^ 65 and over (45,500) 

Vlcbimization experience 
. Not vlotljnized (206,700) 
Victimized (54,800) 

■.'^^^^ . : ^ 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

fc 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100,0 
100*0 



66.2 

86.5 
86.0 

85.5 
89.6 

73.4 

88.4 
88.9 
88.2 
86.8 
84.8 
82.9^ 

85.8 

87.7 



11.7 

11.1 
12.2 

12.4 
8.3 
21.7 

*9.6 

9.6 

9.3 
11.1 

13.0 
15.1 

12.2 
9.7 



2.1 



2.4 
1.9 

- 2.1 
2.1 
*4.9 

2.1 

1.5 

1:1 

2.2 
2.0 



2.0 
2.6 



/ 



3tit Datfli based on question Ul^,. ' Detail '^ay not add to total because of ; *Q!tm<tl.ng. Jlgurjp 

in parentjieses refer to population in the group. '/ 
^Estimate, based on about 10 or fewer sample cases, is statistically .unreliable. 



/ 



-J 

Table 35. Most Important measure for improving local police performan/Qe 



/ 

Mont important moaourd 


All 

persons 
(197,900) 


Sox 


/ 




Uoco 














:r- 


Victimitati.pn expoi'JLonce 


Hale Fomalo 
(9ii,600) (105,300) 


(158,000) 


ux acK 
(39,000) 


(900) 


(16,600) 


(20,600) 


(30,700) 


(5V?X)00) 


(/»7,/*00) 


q5^ «im1 
ov or 
(31,700) 


Not 1 
victiiiVfeod 

(157,300) - 


Vic llmiaed 

(/*2,500) 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


^. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


t 

100.0 


100.0 ^ 


100,0 


"v KX).0 


100.0 


100.0 


. 100.0 


^Porooiinol reoourcoo 






























Total 






/.1. 9 


/,n.i 


19.7 


W.7 




3/* .7 


35.5 


/*/*./» 


/*7.6 


/,9.1 


/»5.0 


33.3 >" 


Hor« police 




37./* 


37.3 


/.-'./* 


16.6 


W4.7 




:^8.n 




39.9 




/,5.« 


/lO.O 


27.8 


Dot tor train Uig 










^ J.O 


^0.0 




.6.0 


7.9 




5,0 


3.3 


5.0 


5.5 


Oporatloiwil practices 






























Total 


A3. 3 


/,1.6 


/»/*.7 




K.o 




hi. 5 


/*5.0 


. /*/*-9 


/»3.ii 


s-,V^.3 


/»1./| 


A1.9 


A8.A 


Pocue on nore important 






























duties, etc. 


11.8 




11.7 


11.8' 


lii.O 


Mo. 6 


15.6 


15.1 


16.5 ^ 


1?),8 


10.0 


7./» 


11,0 


1A.9 


Qreater protnptnoB», etc. 






13.^ 


n,6 


ii3.0 


M.5 


16,/, 




12.3 




# 9.3 


8,1 


10.9 


13. A 


Increased traffic control 


O.B 


o.y 


0,7 


0.9 




*0,0 




*0.6 


, »0.6 


0.8 


0.7 


1.6 


0.8 


0.8 


Hore police certain ^ 






























areas, tijneo 


19.3 


19. A 


19.1 


19. 


19.3 


'30.6 


15.3 


15.-' 


15-/* 


19./* 


x'l./, 


^.3 


19. 


19.3 


Community r^lationn 




























12.6 


mai 


9.0 


9.7 


8. A 


5.8 ' 


2:^.1 


Mo. 6 


15.9 


1A.8 


1/*,1 


7.5 


5.ii 


/».9 


8,1 


Coiirtony, attituden, etc. 


6.1 


6.3 


5.9 




13. 


*3.5 


10. n 


9./* 


8,8 


A. 9 


3.9 




5. A 


8.7 


Don^t diacrlfl\in»to 


2.9 




2.5 


l.A 


0.9 


»7.1 


5.2 


5.3 


5. A 


2.6 


1.3 


*0.7 


:^.6 


3-9 


Othei^ 


' 5.^ 


5. A 


5.0 


5.6 


3.5 


*0.0 


A. 5 


5.A 


5. A 




5.9 


A. 5 


5.1 


■ 5*6 



NOTE: D«t» based on queetion lAb. DeToll 
^fejtimate, bnoed ot\ on ^ej'O or oi\ about 

^ f 



may not add to total becauae of roundiim. 

10 or fewer nnntplo canen, la qt^allntl colly 



J flgui"e» in parent he 303 x'ojfci' to pipitlriilon in the ^roup. 
unreliable. j 
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Table 36. Most Important measure fornlmprovlng local police 'i>erfornlance 

(Percent distribution of response a for the population age l6 and over) 



Popuiatiorf characteristic 



Sex i4nd ago 
Male 
16-19 
20-24 
25-54 
35-4.9 
50-64 



8,000) 
9,100) 
14,100) 
24,100) 
22,400) 
65 and over ( 14, 900) 
Female 

8,600) 
11,500) 
16,600 
26,800 
25,000] 



16-19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



65 and over (i6,70Q) 



Race and age 
White 
I6rl9 
20-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50-64 



11,700^ 
14,Q00| 
21,700| 
40,100 
41,300 
05 and over (28,400) 
Black 

16-19 (4,900) 
20-24 (5,700) 
25-34 (8,800) 
35-49 (10,600) 
-50-64 (6,000) 
65 and over (3,100) 



Personnel' Operational 



Community 



1 0 baJL 




i^T"*A f L i c* ft n 

\J X 0 V JL W 0 
■^^^ — . 


re lotions 










1 on 0 




39.2 


16.9 


100.0 


35.6 


41.9 ■ 


16.4 


100.0 


43.3 


42.5 


9.1 


100.0 


49.7 


39.5 


4.9 


100,0 


47.6 


42.7 


k.2 


100.0 


28.0 


49.5 


16.6 


100.0 


32.3 


49.7 


13.1 


100.0 


35.4 


47.3 


'i2.3 


100.0^ 


45.5 


43.8 


6.1 . 


100.0 


45.6 n 


42.9 • 


5.4 


100.0 


50.4 


40.3 


5.6 ' 



100.0 
100. 0 

■■'100.0 

■i'' ''^100.0 
100.0 
100,0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



i9.6 

39.9 

4A.5 

50.4 
50.6 
51.8 

13.8 
20.4 
13.4 

22.0 

27.3 
22.8 



44.9 
43.6 
41.1 

39. Z 

39.2 
39.1 

54.2 
49.9 
53.6 
55.6 
55.3 
64.1 



11.7 
10.4 
-8.0 
4.6 
3.7 
4.1 

25.7 
25.7 
29.7 
18.7 
15.4 
12.2 



Other 



'3.1 
6.1 
6.2 

5.1 
5.8 
5.4 

5.9 
4.9 

v4.9 
\4.7 
6.0 
3.7 



3.8 
6.1 
6.4 
5.2 
6.4 
5.0 

6.4 
H.i 
3.4 
3.6 

>2.0 

n.o 



NOTE: Data based on question J4b. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Figures 
In^parentheses Vefer to population in the group. «k 
'Estimate, based on about 10 or l>ewer sample cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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T«bl« 37. Most Important measure for improving 



(PercQpt distribution of rosponoos for the population ago Iti and ovor) 




olice performance 



PO] 



ion chai-acterlstic 



At 



Total 



Personnel 

resources 



Operational 
practices 



Race, sex, and age 
White 
Male 

16-19 



20-2A 

35-A9 
50-6A 



5,A0O) 
7,100) 

[10, 100 ; 



19,200) 
(19,600) 
65 and over (l3,A00) 
Female 

16-19 (6,300} 
20-2A (7,800) 
25-3A (11,600) 
(20,900) 
50-64 (21,700) 
65 and over (l5,000) 



BQ.ack 
Male 

16-19 
20-2A 
'25-3A 
35-A9 
50-6A 
65 and 
Female 
16-19 
20-2A 
25-3A 
35-A9 

65 and 



2,500) 
2,000] 
!3,900) 
.A, 800) 
.2,700) 
over (1,500) 

2,A0O] 
13,700 
,Af900 

5,800 

3,3Qp; 

over (1,700) 



1 on 0 


/I'i 7 
H J • ( 


c 


100.0 


41.3 


100,0 


A3. 7 




100.0 


A8.A 




100.0 


52.7 




100.0 


50. A 




100.0 


3A.2 




100.0 


38.7 




100.0 


A5.3 




100.0 


52.3 




100.0 


A8.5 




100.0 


53.1 





100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 



16.2 
23.6 
lA.O ^ 
23.2 

28.3 

^19.3 



^11.1 

18.2 

12.9 

21.1 

26 



25')7 



Al.X 
39.9 
AO. 7 
4(h(2 

37^ 
AO, 2 

A6.2 
A7.0 
A1.6 
.39.2 
AO. 7 
38.1 



5A.9 . 

37.9 

A5.3 

50.7 

52. 2 

67.6 

53.2 

56.3 ~ 
60,5 
59. 8A. 
58.2 ^ 
61.1 



Conanuni ty 
relatlono 



11. A 
11.7 

8. 

5. 

3. 

3. 



.9- 
• A 
.6 



1 
2 
7.5 
3-A 
A.O 
A.7 



Other 



VI. 7 
7.1 
7.1 
5. A 
6.2 

5-9 

5.6 
5.2 
5.6 
5.0 
6.7 
A.l 



3.6 
3.8 
3.8 
3.3 
2.1 

6.8 
A. 6 
3.1 
3. A 
0.9 
0.0 



NOTE; Data bpeed on questipn lAb. Detail may not add to 
In paf'jentheses refer to population in the group. 
* Estimate, based on zero' or on about 10 or fewer sample 



total'ibedftuse of rounding. FLgui-es 

( . ... 

cases, is statistically unreliable. 
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Survey instrument 

Form NCS 6, (lie attitude survey instrument, con- 
tains two battcjrijp^^ of questions. 1 he (iist of these, 
covering items I ihrougli 7, was used lo elicit diila from 
ii knowledgenble adult member of each household (i e . 
(he household lespondent) Questions H llAough lf) 

^ were asked directly of each household member age 16 
and. over, including the household respondent. IJnhkc 
the prodtduVc followed in the victimization compo- 
nent of the survey, there was no provision tor proxy 

* responses qu belmlf of individuals who were absent oi 
incapacitated during the interviewing period- 
Data on the clyiraeteristies of those interviewed, as 
well as details concerning any experiences as victims of 
the measured crimes, were gathered with separate 
instruments, Forms NCS 3 and which were admin- 
istered immediately after NCS 6. Following is a fac- 
simile of the latter (|U(?slionniyre; suppleniental forms 
were available for use in household^^jierc^if^ore than 
three persons were interviewed. Facsimilio^of Forms 
NCS 3 and 4 have not been included \u this report, but 
can be found in Criminal Vicdmizaiion Surveys in 
Miami, 1977, 




\ 
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NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 

CINIHAL Clllti SAMri.l 
ATTITUDF OUFSTlONNAIRf 




0 Niwr of houSi-KitO tu'Oit 



(jn) 



IVPl Ay 2 

K«(fl el h«iil 

(nlcivltw n»t •bt«ln«d l«t 



il9 



tCNSUS USE ONI Y 



31t) 



HOUSEHOLD ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 

A\k only /lOuiC^iO't/ r<?if)0»iC/Cnl 



(.,0) 



8f(ofC we |tl lo the mjjw portion of the sufvey. f would like to isk 
you i fe» qutslioos itUted to subjects which seim lo bi^ol some 
concein 16 people. Th«s« questtcyis JsV you wh>t you think. wt)it 
you feel. yOui 4tMtudes and opinions 
Hon ion^hJvr you hved ll this jddifss' 



?i. Why did you select thli^piiticulii nelthbofhood' Any oth^r lejson' 

t Ne«it>ibortM}Qd (hJiJCte'«^t<c$ ty]>c of ntfijittdois, tinvnoiii^xiil. 

0 

2 GO(H' liuotj 

■ .1 Sa'c fio"' cii"*f 

O LOCJIiOi) - *0 J0<», I.^inily. tlifndS| jOiOOI. M>OJH>inj(, ell. 

-7 Houir (Jp.iMmeiUi or propci^y cfi^^ioc iCMit«c s mzc. qu.^tity. 

0 AU.^yi liveU m ttxA iHiKht|Ort)DO<) 
9 Ot»>C' <>tioi .If 

ill itHve i'ki'i oimi /r>iiiX>i 

b. Whijrh leason would you s>y m«s the most impoitsnl? 

* . .. ^^-v^ /."If ifi'iii lU/ftiW 



rjiHJl ■ Mil ' JyCfnH'ni 
» 1 \ 



3j. Where did you live tefoie you moved here^ 
(jri) t Oi)fj«iic u.S 



trt&iUe limiU of \U\\ 
Sofr*v/iK»ie f iNc iii U.S 



32< 



^ . . Cuiiiily 

b. Old you live inside th« limits ol a ctly, town, villiie'etc? 

I No 

i Yes* C'HOi Mrtic 0/ Lify, t?it . ^ 



4i Vhy did you leave thin' Any othti itison? ifmi upt^'ti 

I ' ' I 0< JiliOii I loif lo |Ob, Imnily, InmOi. \cf<00l, JliOpP'iiS. r 

' **" HOu%« (ap*iV«>f III} Ol p«<Hiffily Cli*i?f ICiiMiCJ nu«iii> . 

y r. el) 

S ' W.tiUtd I>«ll••^l0u^<ll);. 0>>in OOiiHT 

4 ' W."»ntrt' f 'i»»n^>"ilf 

% No 1 liMii I* rv<< Ifil. Im 

1i< live .ih-Nir. rli 



"K Clrmoiiitip 



liMipH. « otiilp" 



!C<iit>« m olil n«iKli{)(Knood, jImi«>« ^ 

] OiUn'l tihc i)«i|jltt^oil>o«>0 chjiTJiclQtUK^ 
(MolilriiiN v>illi oeichl}Oi^, ^ { 

OllH-j $p/t( /»v ^ ;" 



t) Which If json would you say was the most Impoftanl? 



cnviionnKinl, 



(jii) 



(330) 



K tltrie «iythtn| yoii don'l likr jhoul thl^ iif t|hboihoo^ 
0 No ' VHP lo 6* . 

sr> What' Anythlni etse^ <.uif*. n" usu ri/ipi>i 

^ I Tr.lllii., (ullkini; 

i ' LiWni>mii«nljil pfobivnux liA%ti. noi%c , oveK lo^vdinj;, f k 

3^ Ciifnc 01 fcai of c»irr>« 

4 ' Putilic li.'«i)%po< l.iliOit iMohtom 

b inAd«qi(.ti« ifiiouu. %iiorp<i)K f.iciiiltri, eu . , 

<> (l-ilt cli.'n>rOt iiiOvi*i)2 lit 

r ♦ l"'iolricni\ vttlU (icii^litioij. ^Ji.ii arte* lit i< % yl npighlHiii 
n OliK'f ■'}■ * - 

.b. Which pioblem would you say ^s the most seiious' 



&a 6o you do youi niajof shoppinc In this nelthbofhood? 
Ci 'Yes - SKIP to 7* 

No - Why not' Any t)lh«r le'ason' iAM'I. ^i'i i/uh Jipf/y) 
I ' ' No^iote% in ofij^iibotiiooti. uliMis <i)^ic couvenif i)i 
? ' 5loiv» *n nriKtilKHlioott in^ldciiiuilr . {>4rltfrt riTfillf<r) 

slotrs riVftslieir 
) iIikIi p'lfei. C0ii«Mi%i."y o* f*\ thf^pri 
'1 CflilKl 01 lP.11 Ol CliiHC 
*, DlliCi 

- ■ ■ . . 

tit ntQiv itkin otK' imn»Qiil 

, Which Feason would you say Is the most Inpoflant? 



.335) 



7t. When you.shop lot thtn|s othei than food, istth it clothinc and ttntial 
iwichandise. do you USUALLY fo to surbuiban or neifhborhood shoppinc 
cenleis or do you shop "downlown?" 

1 ' ' SiMbmtMO 01 nriEi)hoi liouil 

b. Why is that' jyjy oihei leason? i\n uku .irrhf 

) I : Dellfi pJikiiig, loM H.xflK 
i ^ I U«liri liaitiimiMlion 
3 ' ' I ^otr ^(htventeiit 

A_ ' ) DoMei siloctioiv n'Oic sloic%i inoie ctiotcc 
5 ' , AliAid of { iinw 
0 ) 5loie liou*> bellci 
7 [ \ flrltf f pntei 

a'' ! Pifif IS (hotiril %ioro\, lociilioii, icivici*, oinployce* 

9 OUk' - fi/wt fty - _ ^ 

ill fiKtio Un\n oiw lC.t^o^\} 

c. Which one would you vay is the most impoilani leason? 

L'litoi ittnu nunitxn 



1 



INTERVIEWtR 



ttOQliinlng wtUt fiHJivfilunI Atiiludo Qwslions. 



£RLC 
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VIM 



IHDlVlDUi^ ATTITUDI OUISTIOHS ~ A%K •df h huutffwhi p^tmb; »^ iw oMr, 



i« Hoot oIlM 60 you |0 owl in ^ vv«n)nf t(w vnlfitalfWMnI, iiKh 

to rtttwiMli. Hwattfi. 



1 I ffii Ihiii onCf B 



t Do yov fo lo t^•u piKf I MH« M IftI non than you did 9 y«M 
M (wo •!«> 



] Lcsi 

£ i ) t*l JKll lo ffO. |>«0(«lf 
10 to »siUi 

y ! 1 Cottv«n<f ivfl 
4, I M««M(t IOmiiI 

ft ; . Ajfr 



qI |Allivititfc, )ol>. iCttOol 
9 1 I CnitMi Of tfl<r of ci in»« 

to; jWiinl to. Iikr lo, »<>|Oyit>«Ml 



0«) 



()o) 



. Which i«iion would jrou ttr l« (hf moit Impofttnt? 



CHECK |k u box 1.;, w 3 m*, 
^^^^ ^ tL ^ 1 NO - ^* ^( ]Yt» -^««mf 

I. Whtfl )r9U ^ |0 wlirffiUMfioli 01 ttwatfft (rTtfo •vfrilniTirTT 
«iuail)r in th« clljr m outiite of Iht city? 

1 i i UlUJtly III llH* ( ily 

J i ' UiiMtly oulMile vf III? ( (ly 

«T)]r do you ulualty |o (Outtltff the city \n the clly)7 Any othci 

i I 1 Moifl rui>v«iH«iit. (iliiilhai. hAmri in |«l llt^fo. onl^ v ilv»<lat)(r 

}[ I R«rKin| Pfottiml. tiJifric 

l| I foo much C'lnw in oih«i pl*(.f 

4| I McH« to do 

ri I * M(w» •R|>«ni<vf 'n olhe^ 

7{ ' Occiiukff or rnrtiKll. {rUlivo% 

w| I Ollwi i>t»ci/v 



Which leason woiii< 



i^ou txy it 



the moti l(Tipo<lin!^ 



I. Now rd likf to gflt yout opItUoni ibout ciIum \n mmiiI. 
Within thf pitl ym « two. i5o you think that cilme in yoiM 
iif i^borttood hat Increised, diciMied, 01 finiined about the tamt? 

I. )inC(eixed <; S Don't hnoiv' SKIP fuv 

3 I ;i)t<ieA\fd 5| t Hawn'l lived hR'e 

» ; S.ii,* SHIP to ( t'«" '^"K j> 



()«) 



. Wfff you thinltint about any iptciltc kinds of ciinws when you tald 
you think cflme in yoi» nai^bofhood hai Ofx^ica^^d dfctrated)? 

o,' I N(» ' Yei - What kinds of cilnwt? 



LX-l. 



.'How about any ciimi which may bt happtninf in yout Mi|hboftKMd < 
would yo« lay th«y att co«MnittMt mostly by tht peopit who liv« 
h«ff in tmi nvlfhtmhood or mostly by outtldMi? 

1 { ' I No rrimri h«pprntng • ^\ ] Ouli Ided 

2{_ )r.Opl.XHv.nBI.»,e 6|- iDon'tUnow 



10a 



Within tht pait yaar oi two do you think that ciimtVn tht Unlttd 
States has incitawd. decreasnJ. oi remained about th« same? 

2\ IDecifftitdf 4 [ iDon'i UnOft jr* 

Wert you thlnkinl about any tpeciilc kindl 61 ciliMt wtitjfVou said 
you think crime In tht U.S. haLMiKreHtd/dicreaied|?^< 
• Wtaf<lBdj — * • 



NO 



nds ol crimci? 



n 



I la 



How lale do yoo IhI ot would you liel beini out alone In your 
nelihbothood AT NIGHT? 

i[~lV«iys«fe ■ s{ ] SonwwtiJit untAfe 

2 [ 1 R«(iiOoM}ty >»f« 4; ) Vfliy tHiS.^f« 

How Vl»il DUWNC YHt~DAY~- howTale do you "feel Of woufd 

you Itel btint oul alone In yoM nel|hbo<hood? 

I (^j Veiy sate 3[2]Somawh*l uitsntc 



CHfCK 
iTtH 11 



I I \ •! - >«aA I 



iti 4 iitaik«><> III *tiri^« i|#>ii 
I i No $Hif< I.. I.- 



(Mi) 



It (ki nelfkiofkood dan|e(ou« enoufh lo m»k» you IhinV ifiiiHitlf 
about «H>v1r^ iwMwhfif ^t* ' 
0[ iNo • Mff* to 17 

Y«> - Wiry donM yov? Atry o4hfi leaion? (tM,K »n v^t »ppiyt 

»i }r»rt"t *(ro*d Jo ft; 1 run 10 mov# »Of>»i 

1 1 I C*n't fi»*«J 0Um»» lKiin>Hf o ! \ i(t»ith oi »t* 
i\ \n4\»\t\-*% (iifXKii M*«iti> oiiwi ^*'<*' ^ 

4 J*' 1 Coi»*-«ni#iH to f». 
Which reason woutd you lay it tht moil inifwlMit^ 

, ffit*' lf#rtj ni^tft*0i 



17. How do you think vouf neifttbothood compatei with o(hers In thii 
Jf^ metfopolltan area In tewni Of ctime? Would you aay it ii - 
(wi) >[ )MMheio(i dangerous? 4( ]Lei» denfftfoui? 

^! !llpfa danfttoui? ;l^h t«ss dan|*(0u\' 

|i[_J About avtfafe? 



(jTo) 



I3i A(f th«(a some paiti ot this mvtiopoliUn km wheic you have a 
lealon lo fo o< would likf to fO DURING IMF DAY. btrl ai* aliald 
to because of feai of ciime? 

<♦ : I N.' \r} Whith letlioniiP 



b. How about AT NIGHT - ate there totwe peiti o4 this area wtvere you have a 
leaion to fo w would like to fo but are aliald to because ol fear o< ciimt 7 



O I ) Ni.> 



Y.t Which SKllW»(l)? 



Ua. 



Would rou say, in lenrial. that voui local police arc doini 1 |ood 
Job, an averaff job. of a poof joo? 

1 { \ Good 
Z [ ) Av«f*f« 



) Don' I Know - 



b. In what ways could they Impiove? Any other ways7 r/Mbi^ mn »tH'iyi 



10 1 



iNo itTtiKOVifTHhl niidfO - »KtP IV f^i 
mot* pOllc«m4o 

lCo)H.entuil« on rx>it <o»(>oilji'i1 duUfi, lenOui Ciinw, «tlr . 
(T>oi« uiompi, r«iponSiv«, 

1 lmf)iOV« tiJiliiing, iJiill (Jtlllitir Jill0i)> 01 i^'y, ici tutlnKinl poin 
In* nmit CoUileOUl. impiOvr ^llitiKir, (OnwnUmty trMliOnv 
'Don'l dit( iHMiii^lr 

] NMd moi« ('jirliL conifol 

1 Ni*d iTKHi polirinvfn or PirltculJ' (y)>f trool. LJiri nt 
jOon't Know 



tit mW* Iffit (Ht9 w«yj 

c. Whtch ^uldyo4i say is the most imporlint^ 



151. 



Now ihave some moie fueslions aboul yow opinions conccrnlni crime. 
Please take this card, ftm'hj i*ipotdont Atnivtto / Ms^t^rn, /a s "t'-t* 
Look at the FIRST set of itaWnts. Which one do you aftec with mcKl? 

1 [ )My chanret of bema alttickcd oi loUied iuvc COn( uP 
In Iht p»tt l«w y**i% 

2| ']Pi*y chaiKci of beln» jll»ck«d^ iolit>«iI ti;»v« GONt OOWN 
in the p«il few y«*i* 

3 I I My tiwincei o* being ittlAiked ci lObbfd Iipvdh'I Cli.4iigrd 

tn ih« past rew ye«rs 

4 [ ! No CipiitiOfi 

WhlchfTlhe SLCOND fioup do you are* with most? ' \ 

\ { ] Cn'nte >& LESS ieilOui Itun ttw iwj^ipiiMd /ind TV i^y j 
2[ jC^im ti MORf lenoiH Itmn If^e i>«wa|Mpflii 9ih\ 1v my / ^ 
3 I" jCdnfe t& *\iOul Jti i«Moui »i !<»<• newip.lpfii »tvi 
4QN0 Opinion 



TVv^y 



tflied thelf^ 



16a. Do you think HO?U IN GENERAL have limited 01 cbtf 

Kllvllle> In the pitl lew years because they are altaid>pl crime? 

1 1 !y«j -il Inu 

Do yoii £ink that most PeOPLE IN THIS NEIGHBORHOOD have limited or 
chan|«9^lraclivllles in the past few yeais because they aie afraid of crime? 

» [ ) Yei ?! * 1 No 

iti^ lenifaK have YOU limited oi chanced ?Duf activities in the past few 
years bKMie of crime? 

1 DYe> 2 [II No 



INTERVIEWER - Co4UtnM U\frvtfw with this ntspotidonl on NCS-3 



r Of»M uc «■« n-a -J tr 
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A|>p#ndU in 

Technical Informfatlon 

and reliability of the estimates 

Suivcy results contained in tins publiaition aic 
hascil on ihitii giitluMnl iliiiingriii ly 1974 li oin |H i sons 
irsulinp within \\\c city hunts o\ Miiuni. inc liuhnx- 
those h\inp. Ml iritjnn lyprs ol gioup i|iMitc'is, sn^h as 
(lomitoiics. roonung houses, and ichgious group 
dwellings Nonresidents ol the City, including louiists 
and coninuiteis, did not tail within the scope ol the 
survey. Sunilarly, cieunienibers ol merchant vessels. 
Aimed I (Mces pnstwuirl living ni inihtarv hnrracks. 
and insiitiHionah/ed pei'sons, such as (ioi lectioiud 
iacilitv inmates, weie not undei considcyation With 
tfiexc exceptions, all pei sons age 16 and over living hi 
units designaled lor the s^^mple were eligihle to be 
iiitei viewed, 

FacJi intervieweiS firsi coiUnct with a unit selected 
loi the survey was m peison, and, il it weie not possible 
to secmc interviews with all ejigible members ol the 
boiisehold during the initial visit, interviews by tele- 
phone weie peimissiblc theicaltci. Proxy responses 
were nol permitted lor the attitude survey. Survey 
lecoids were processed and weighted, yielding results 
representative both of the city's population as a whole 
and of variolis sectors within the population. He- 
caiisc they aie based on a sample survey rather than a 
complete eniimeralion, the icsults aie estimates. 



ev 1»^c 




Sample design and size 

Esliinales from the survey lire based or 
obtained from a stratified sample The basic 
from which the attitude sample was drawn the city s 
complete housM^g inventory, as determined by the 1970 
Census of Population and Mousing was the same as 
that for the victimization survey. A determination was 
made that a sample roughly half the size of the victimi- 
zation sample would yield enough attitudinal data on 
which to base reliable estimates. For the purpose of 
selecting the victimi/ation sample, the city s hoiVsing 
units were distributed among 105 strata on the basis ol 
various characteristics. Occupied units, which com- 
prised the majority, were grouped into 100 strata 
defined by a combination of the following character- 
istics: type of tenure (owned or rented); number of 
household members (five categories); housdiold in- 
come (five categories); and race of bead of household 
(white or other than white). Housing units vacant at 
the time of the Census were assigned to an additional 
four strata, where they were distributed on the basis of 
i-ental or property value. A single stratun) incorporated 



group quarters. 



I o at I oiint loi units bmh a!(n the I M) ( ensus, a 
sample \Nas di.iun, h\ nu .ins ol .in i ndc pendent i len 
I al i>pei a I ion . ol pri nnls issued I i>i I he i oust i lu I ion i>l 
residential housing withm the city I Ins enabled the 
proper lepiesentation m the suivev oi pcisons occuf)v- 
ing hoiisuig biiili ajtci \^)U). , 

In i>iik'i li> de\Vh^p the h.ill s*imple leipiiriHi loi llie 
allitndr sm!\i*\, ci\c\\ unit was landomlv assiyjied li^ I 
i>l I? panels, wilh nnUs in tin- In sH^^'T^anels being 
designated loi the attitude suivi^y Ibis procedure 
lesulted in the selection ol (\()7() housing units. Duiirtg 
the siWAcy period^ 1,004 ol these units wciclound to be 
vacant, demolished, ct>iueMcd to noniesidcntial use, 
leuipinaiilN occiipu'il bv nom esitlenls, oi otheiuise 
ineligible loi both the Mclimi/ation and attitude 
bUiveys Al an additional nmts Msited b> mtei 
viewers it was impossible to conduct interviews because 
the occupaiUs Ci)uld not be reached altei icpeated calls, 
dul not wish to paiticipate in the survey, oi were un- 
available foi other leasons 1 heieloie, mteiMCws weie 
taken with the occupants ol 4,92^> housing units, and 
the late id paiticipaiion among umts c|nahlicd loi in 
terviewiiig was ^^7,3 percent. Participating units were 
occupied by a total ol 9,909 peisoius age 16 and over, 
or an average ol two residents ol the relevant ages per 
unit. Interviews wcic ct>ndiicted with ^630 c)f'lJJflke 
peisons, resulting in a response rate of 97 4 percent 
among eligible lesulents 

r 

Estimation procedure 

Data records geneialed by the attitude survey were 
assigned either of two sets of final tabulation weights, 
one for* the records of individual respondents and 
anothei lor those ol household respondents. In each 
case, the final weight was the product ol two^fele- 
ments a factor ol roughly twice the weight used in 
tabulating victimization data estimates and a ratio esti- 
mation factor. The following steps determine<;l the 
tabulation weight for personal victimi/iition data and 
were, therefore, an integral part of the estimation pro- 
cedure lor attitude data gathered Irom individual 
respondents: (I) a basic weight, relleciing the selected 
unit's probability of being included in the sample; (2) a 
factor to compensate lor the subsampling of units, a 
situation that arose in instances where the interviewer 
discovered many more units at the sample address than 
bad been listed m the decennial CVnsus; (3) a within- 
household noninterview adjustment to account for ' 
situations where at least one but not aU eligible peisons 
in a household were interviewed; (4) a housellb^d non- 
interview adjustment to account for households c|uali>. 
fied in the survey but from which aa interview was not ^ 
obtained; (5) a household ratio estimate factor for 
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biingiiiK csliinatrs dcvclopcti lioin Ihc sample ol M)7() 
housing iinils )iU(> a(l|\islMUM\t wwU roiM|>lrlr 
(Vnsiis roiiii! ol siirh muls; and (0) a popiilal u)n tiWu) 
cMiiiuilc latlui llial^bioiighl [\k sample rstiin.itr inlo 
accord with posl-CVTisus cslunaics ol ihc popuialion 
f age I? aiul ovn and adpislcil ihc data |oi possdilc 
hiaspi(^csiil!!ng lioni nndcrcovciagc or oNcicovriagr 
ol inc popidaDon 

Ihc household i.ilio cslnnaiuni puKcduii' (step 
acliicvcd a shghl icduction \\\ ihc c\tci\l o\ saniphng 
variabihiv, ihcicby icducing ihc margin ol ci roi in Ihc 
labulalcd survey icsulls ll also compcnsnlc'd lor ihc 
exclusion Irom eacii siramm of any luMiseholds 
already nuludcd in samples lo! cerlain oliicr Census^ 
Rmeaii pn^giams Ihc hoiischold ialu> eslimaior was » 
nol appheil lo mlCivicw icciuds gaLhrf'ied liom icsi 
dcnis of gjoiip quailcis oi ol iimts 1 onslmcled allei 
Ihc Census l or household viclmuAilion dala (and 
allilude dala Irom household rcspoiilenis), \\\C final 
wcighl uicorporaled ail ot Ihc sicps flescribcd above 
cxccpl Ihc Ihnd and sixlh 

\ Ihc lalio cslnnatKMi lacloi, i^^xond eleineni ol the 
^l\nal weighl. was an adjuslinem I cVf hi mgmg dala 1 1 om 
llW allilude survey (wljich, as mdicalcd, was based una 
liall sample) iiilo accord wiili dala rr6m ihc vicliiiu/a- 
lion survey (based on the wdiolc sample) 1 his adjust- 
meni, required because the aililudc sfti^plc was ran- 
domly consiiucled Irom Ihc viclimi/alion sanqilc, was 
used loi ihe age, sex, ahd race chaiacleiislics ol 
respondcnis. 

Reliability of ettljiiates 

As previously nolcd. survey resijihs conlained in Ibis 
reporl aie csliijKites IVspile ihc j?rccaulions lakcn lo 
mimnii/e sampling variahilily, Ihe cslimalc/ aic 
subiecl lo errors arising from Ihe lac! lhal the sample 
employed only one of a large numbei ol possible^ 
samples of equal si/e that could have been used apply- 
ipg lhc\amc sample design and selection pioccdorcs. 
bsliiua-lcs derivetl from dilTcrcnt samples may vaiy 
somewhat; they also may diflcr Irom rigurestieveloped 
liom Ihe average o( all possible samples, even il the 
surveys were administered with the san^c schedules, 
instructions, and inter vicwcis. 

The j^landard error of a survey estimate is a mci^surc 
^ of Ihc virialion among estimates from all possible 
sanlplcVrnid is, therefore, a gauge of the precision with 
which the estimate from a particulai sample approxi- 
mates the average result ol all possible samples. I hc 
estimate and its associated standard error may be used 
to construct a confidence intervaK that is, an interval 
^i^iving a prescribed probabi^t/ Uiai it would include 
the average result of alTpossible samples. The average 
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\aluc ol all possible samples inav oi m.iN nol he 
ctmlamed in aiu paimulai i Dinpuled mlcixal How 
cVci . ihe chaiu cs aic alM>ul <>H out ol 100 ih.ii a Yll^l \ 
dnned ( sum. lie would dilhi liom the .i\ ii .i^'cj mmiIi 
ol all possd)le samples by less than one slandai J ci loi 
Similaily. the chances aic ahiuil W o\i\ ol 100 lhal the 
dillcience would he less than I <> times the slandai d 
niiH . about out i^l 100 thai the dillneni c would be 
J {) turn s the st a nda id ei loi , and ^>*> oiil o! 100 i h,nu rs 
lhat It would be less than tunes ihc suindaid ci ioi 
Ihc 6K pciccnl conlulence micival isMclmcil as the 
range of values given by the estimate minus the 
siandard error and the estimate plus the slandaid 
enoi, Ihc chances arc m 100 lhal Ihc avciagc \aluc 
ol all pi^ssihlc samples would I. ill within lhal langc 
Sinn la 1 1 V, the |)ei Ci'iU eonhdcnce mtei\al is dclmeil 
as the estimate plus or nnnus two staiulanl eiiots 

In aiJdilion lo sam^lit^g crroi. the estimates pic 
senicd m this lepoil are subject lo nonsampling crroi , 
ehiclly affecting the accmacy of the di^lmclion between ^ 
victims anil iu>nviclims A majoi source ol nonsam- 
plingciioi IS iclaicd to the ability ol icspondcnis l() le 
call whclhci oi nol lhe> weie \icluni/cd duiingihe \ ?, 
months piioi lo the lime ol inleivicw Rescaich on ic 
call indicates lhal the ability lo remember a crime 
varies with Ihe time mieival between viclimi/alion and 
interview, the type ol crime, and, peihaps, Ihc socio- 
dcmugiapluc chaiacleiislics ol the icspondcnl lakcn 
togclh>r, iccall ptobleins mav result m an undci state- 
menl ol Ihc "Hue'' luimbcj ol \ictimi/eil peisonsaiul 
households, as defined lor Ihe purpose ol this report 
Anolhci souice of nonsampling ciioi peilaming lo 
v^Mimi/ation experience involves lelcsC(^pmg, or bring- 
ing within Ihc appropriate 12-monlh icleicnce period 
viclimi/alions lhat oecui red before or alter liie close ol 
Ihe period. . 

Although Ihc problems of recall and telescoping 
probably ^^cakened the dillcrenUalion l>etwecn \ic- 
tuns and nonviclims, these would ni>f have affected the 
dala on personal attitudes or behavior. Nevertheless, 
such dala may have been aliccled by nonsampling 
eiiois resulting Irom incomplete or erroneous re- 
sponses, systematic mistakes introduced by mlei view- 
ers, and improper coding and piocessing ol data 
Atany of these errois also would oecui in a complete 
census. Quality control measures, such as interviewer 
observation and a rcintcrview program, as well as edit 
pioccduies in the field and at the clerical and computer 
processing stages, were ulili/cd to keep such errors at 
an acceptably low level. As calculated lor this survey, 
the standard eiiois partially measure only those 
random nonsampling errors arising Irom response and 
interviewer errors, they do nol. however, idko into 
account any systematic biases in the dala. 
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KcgaKling the n-liability oi (lata, \\ shi)ulil br noiccl 
thai cslmiaUvs hasrJ o\\ /cio o\ o\\ Ahowi 10 oi k wci 
sani|>lc lasrs \u\\c hern i iuisiilriril iimrli.ihir Siu li 
cslimatcs arc identified in footnotes to the data tables 
and were not used for ptii poses of analysis in this 
ix:|H>rt. I or Miami, a mimmuni weighted esinnate of 
~ M)0 was ccuisiiinril slatislieallv lehiibli', as was any 
pcH cniagr hasril siu h a li^'.iiir 



Computation a^d application 
of the standard error 

I OI sni \ e> estimates irle\am \o rilhri llic jiu!i\ iiliial 
OI hoiisehohi ic spoiuli nts. standaui ci loi s displayrd 
on tables at tlie end ol this appendix can be used loi 
gauging sampling variability. •! bese errors are approx- 
imations ^^IN^suggest an order ol magnitude of the 
standard error rather thani(he precise ci ror associated 
with any given estimate, table I contains standaui 
error approximations applicable to iiilormation Iroin 
mdividiial lespoiulents and I able II gives eiiors lor 
data derived lioin hotiseliold lespondents. I or pei- 
eeutage.s not speeiifccally listed in the tables, linear 
interpolation must be used to approximate the stand- 
aid eiror. 

To illustrate the application of standard errors wi 
measuring sampling variability, Data lable I in this 
report shows that 69 7 percent ol all Miami residents 
age 16 and over (282^800 persons) believed crime in the 
United States had increased. 1wo-wa#iiiitar interpo- 
lation of data listed in Table I woulpyield a standard 
error of ibout 0.5 pciceni. Consequently, chances are 
68 out of 100 that the estimated pcpc«ntage of 69.7 
would be within 0.5 percentage p^?frits'of the average 
result from all possible samples; i.e., the 68 percent 
confidence interval as^soeiated with the estimate would 
be from 69.2 to 70.2» l-'urthermore, the chances are 95 
out of 100 that the estimated percentage would be 
roughly within one percentage point of the average for 
all samples; i.e., the 95 percent cb^ifidence interval 
would be about 68.7 to 70 J percent. Standard errors 
associated with data from household respondents are 
calculated in the same manner, using Table II. ifr 

In comparing two Sample estimate?), the standard 
error of the difference betweetj the two figures is 
approximately equal to the square root of the sum of 
the squai'i^s of the standard errors of each estimate 
considered separately. As an example. Data Table 12 
shows that 31.2 percent of males and 15.6 percent of 
females felt very safe when out alone in the neighbor- 
hood at night, a difference of 1 5:6 percentage points. 
The standard error for each estimate, determined by 
interpolation, was about 0,9 (tnales) and 0.6 (females). 



Using the lormula deseiibcd previously, ibc sinndaid 
er I Ol ol the ilill eieiu e between ^ I } and I 6 peicenl is 
e\piesse(l 4IS \ ((^ 9)' ♦ (0(0', whu h eipLils 4ippio\i 
matcly 11 Thus, the eonndencc interval at one stand- 
ard error around the differtnee of 15 6 would be from 
14.5 to 16.7 ( 1 5.6 plus or minus I.I) and at two stand- 
aid eriois liom M 4 10 I / K I he latio ol a difleieiKT to 
lis standaui ei 1 ni del^jes a \«iliie that eaii be etpiated to 
a level o\ sigmbeaiue I in example, a laiio ol abcuit 
2 0 (01 more) denotes that the difference is signifieaift 
at the Sli,|K:rccnt conlKk rice level (or higher); a ratio 
ranging bct\yeen about 16 and 2,0 indicates that the 
diUcrcnce is signrjrcant ai a confidence level between 
90 and 95 peuent. and a latio ol less than about 16 
delines a level ol eoiilidenee below W percent In the 
abt)ve example, the laiio ol the ililleretiee ( I 5 6) {o the 
standard error ( I I ) is equal to 14,2, a figuix* well above 
the 2.0 minimum level of confidence applied in this 
report, riius, it was concluded that the difference 
between the two proportions was siaiistically signili- 
cant I or data gathered from hotisolu>ld respondents, 
ilie signdrcarue ol dillcienees between two ,samplc 
estimates is tested by the same procedure, using stand- 
ard errors in lablc II. 
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Table I Individual roapondent data: Standard error approximations for estimated percentages 
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Table n. HouMhold rmpondent data: Standard error approximations for estimated percentaoee 



(6n chnncou out of lOO) 






Kutinuilod Dorconl of anoworo 








Da 00 of porconl 


1.0 or 99.0 


. 2.5 or 97.'} 5.0 or 95-0 


lO/O 01^ 90.0 


25-0 or 75.0 


50.0 


100 
250 
500 
lr,Q0O 
2.500 
5.000 
10,000 

25.000 
50,000 
100,000 
^ 250,000 


5.0 

3a 

2.2 

1.6 

1.0 J 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 ^, 
0.1 


7.0 J0.9 

3.3 '4-9 

2.5 3.A 

1.6 2.2 

1.1 1.5 
O.H J.I 
0.5 0-7 
0.3 A 0.5 
0.2 • 0.3 
0.2 0.2 


n.o 

<' 9.5 
6.7 
V.7 
3.0 
2. 1 
1.5 
0.9 
0.7 
0.5 
0.3 


21.6 
13.7 
9.7 
6.0 
/*.3 
3.1 
2.2 

l.O 
0.7 
0./. 


: 24.9 
15.$ • 
"11.2 
7.9 
, 5.0 
' 3.5 
2.5. 
1.6J 
1.1^ 
0.8) 

0*5! 
1 



NOTEj Th* standard orroro In thlo table aro applicable to--ii>rormaUon lii Data Jljtblas 19-26. ^ i 
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Glossary 

Age— Hic a|>piopM,uc age c.iicgot) is ilct^ i ninuil 
by each respondent \sag6 ns ol ihc last ilny ol the month 
preceding the inteview. 

Annual family Income — Inchulen the income ol 
the honsefiold heml and othri ichitcd pcisons 
lesidmg in (he sanu* household vmn C o\cis ihe \2 
munlhs piccedmg the uucivicw and iiKhules wiiges. 
Milaries. net mcoine from businesh or laim. pensions,, 
interest, dividends, rent, and any othei lorm ol 
monetnry income The income ol persons unrelated to 
the head ol the honsehokl is exclvidcil. 

Astgult — An nn In win I phvsuiil ntl;u k . \s hclhci 
aggiaviitcd Ol simple, upon i\ person Includes 
attempted iissanit with o\ without a weapon I \cludcs 
tape and ntteinptcd lape. iis well as attacks involving 
thcit or attempted thelt. which nre clnssdied as 
robbery. 

Burglary — Unlnwiul oi loicibic entry ol a resi- 
dence, usually, bill not nccessaiily. allendcd h> ihell 
Includes attempted loicibic cnti). 

Central city— I hc largest city of a standard metro 
politan statistical ^-jrea (SMSA). 

Community relatl9nB — Refers to tpiestion 14b 
(jWays ol improving police perlormance) and includes 
iw'o response categories. **He moic coui teovis. improve 
attitude, community relations" aiulv"l)on*t ilisciiini 
nate " 

* Downtown shopping area — I he central shopping 
district oj the city where the respondent lives. 

Evening entertainment — Feelers to 'entertainment 
available in public places, such as restaurants, theaters, 
bowling alleys, nightclutfS, bars, ice cream pai lors, etc. 
IwXcludCs club meetings, shopping, and social visits to 
the homes ol relatives or acquaintances; 

General merchandtie shopping— Kclers to 
shopping ior goods other than food, suCh as clothing, 
furifiturc, housewares, etc. 

Head ol household — l\>r classification purposes, 
otdy one individual per household can be the head per- 
son. In husband-wife households, the luisband arbi- 
trarily is conj^iderejj^ to be the head. In other 
households^ the head person "Ij^ tlie individual so 
regarded by its members; generally, thai person is the 
chi^f breadwinner. 

Household — Consists of the occupants of separate 
living quarters meeting either of the lojiowing criteria: 
(I) Persons, whether present or temporarily absent, 
wl^sc usual place of residence is the housing unit in 
question, or (2) Persons staying in the housing unit 
who have no usual place of residence elsewhere. 



Household attitude questions— Items I iluougli 
/ 1(1 I Ol in N( S (> I Ol households thai consist of inoie 
than one mcmhci . (he ipicstions appl\ to the ciuiie 
lunischold 

Household larceny— I belt oi uttcmpied thdt ol 
piopcity 01 cash liom a icsulcncc oi its inuncdi^Uc 
vicinitv I oivible cntrv. nttcinpted loicihic entrv. or 
nnlawlul cndy aic not iiuolxrd 

Household respondent — A know U-df^e.\hK liduh 
incin()ci oj ihc household, mosi I icqucnll> (he heail ol 
household oi thai pei son's spouse, loi each house- 
lu>ld. such a pcison ansueis the "houschoUl attitude 
questions 

Individual altitude questions— lie ins K (hii>ugh 
l(> of I OI m NC S (> Ihe ipiestions .ippl\ !o each 
peison. not the eiUiu household 

Individual respondent — l aeh person, age U>and 
d\ ci . including the household respondent, w ho partici- 
pates ill the survey. AIJ such persons answer rhe "indi- 
vidual c|ucstions. " 

Local police — I he police force in the city where the 
lespondent lives at the tunc ol the mtoivicw 

Ma)or food shopping— Kelei s to shopping loi the 
hulk ol the household groceries. 

Measured crimes — lor the pur|>ose of thiS report, 
the offenses are rape, personal robbery, assault, 
personal larceny, burglary, household larceny, and 
motoi vchieU;^theti. as dctcrinincd by the victimi/ation 
eomp^^ent of the survey. Includes both completed and 
attempted acts that occurred during the \2 months 
prioi to the month of interview. 

Motor vehicle Ihelt — Stealing or unauthorized 
taking of n motor vehicle. Including attc^npts at such 
acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles, trucks, 
motorcycles^, and any other motori/cd vcfucles legally 
allowed on public roads and highways^ 

Neighborhood— I he genci^il vioiyity of the 
respondents dwcllitig. Ihc boundaries of a neighbor- 
hood define an area with which the respondent identic 
fies. 

Nonvlctim— Sec "Not victimi/ed," below 

Not victimized— For the purpose of this report, 
persons not categori/cd as "victimized ''(sec below)aie 
considered **not victimi7cd/' 

Offender— rhe perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practices — Refers to question 14b 
(ways of imprpving police performance) and includes 
four response categories: "Concentrate on more 
important duties, serious crime, otc/T "Be more 
prompt, responsive, alert*'; **Necd more traffic con- 
trol"; atid *'Necd more policemen of particular ty|>e 
(foot, car) in certain areas or at certain limes." 



personal larceny— I holi or aiumpud tlult o\ 
pioiKfly oi cash.culuM wilhconUui (bin wnluun hiu r 
tM ihinil t>l louc) i>i wilhoiu iliircl loiUiiiM IxMwn m 
victim and offender, 

P«rtonn#l rttourcaa— Refers lo question I4l> 
(ways of improvmg police |>erlorinance) and includes 
Iwo icsponse calcg^>iies; ^Hiic nioic policrnuMr' aiul 
"Improve iraining, laisc qnahlicntions or pay. rccini! 
nuni policies " 

Rac« — Delermined by ihe inlcrviewer upon obser^ 
valion.ilnd asked onlyaboul persons noi related loibe 
head of household who were not present at the time ol 
interview. The lacial ciitegories distinguislied arc 
white, black, and oihei The category "othei "consisis 
mainly ol American Indians and/or pcisons ol Asuiii 
ancestry 

Rap«— Carnal knowledge through tlie use of force 
or the threat of force, including attempts. SiaUMoiy 
rape (without force) is excluded. Includes both heicro 
sexual and homosexual ^ipe. 

Rale ol vicllmlxatlon— See 'Victimi/niion laie," 

below 

Robb#ry— Theft or attempted theft, directly from a 
person, of property or cash by loicc or threat of foicc, 
with or without a weapon. 

S^lm vlcllmlxatlona— Three oi more criminal 
events similar, if not identical, in nature and incurred 
by a person unable to identify separately the details ol 
each act, or, in some casew to recount accuraiely the 
total number ol such acvriLl he term is applicable to 
each of the crimes measured by the victimization 
component of the survey. 

Suburban or nalghborhood thopplng area»^ 
Shopping centers of districts either outside the city 
. limits or in outlying areas of the city near ihc respond- 
ent s residence. 

Victim— Sec * Victimized," below. 

VIptlmlMllon^-r A sf^cjfic criminal act as tt affects a 
single vi<Jllni, whethpr person in household. In 
criminal ^cls against persons, the number of victiini/a- 
lions is deiermirycd by the number of victims of such 
acts, luich criminal act against a household is assumed 
to involve a sinkle victim, the affected household. 

Victimization rata— For crimes against persons, 
the victimization rate, a measure of occurrence among 
population groups, at risk, is computed on the basis of 
the number of victiminitions per 1,000 resident 
population age 12 and over. For crimes against house- 
holds, victimization rates are calculated on the basis of 
the number of victimizHtions f)CT 1,000 households 



Victimized— loi the pmposc ol llns irpoM. 
pel sons i\ie le^^aitled iis ''vii liini/cil"il \ \\v\ meel ciihei 
nl IWO ciileiia (1)1 lu v pn som.iIIn e\pcneni cil ouv n\ 
more ol the lollowmg cimnnal vicuini/aiions ^.tuimg 
'the 12 monflis prior to thcrmonih ol inlcryiew; rape, 
|UMsonal robbeiy, assault, or pcisonal laiceny Or. (2) 
Ihey aic nuMuheis ol a hou^sclioUl lli;U c\|hm icnced owe 
o! nioie ol Ihc lollouinji ci inim.il MCliiiu/alions 
ihmn| the same liiue lianu- bui^^lai n , liouscliold lar 
ceny, )y motor vehicle thelt 
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I AW i NI OMCI Ml NT ASSISTANT AdImiN IS 1 M A HON 

USLR LVALUA] ION UULSl lONNAIHL 

Miami: Public Attitudes About ^rimu 
^NCJ 46239, SO NCS C ?4 



Dear Reader: 

Tho Law Enforcement Assistance Administration is intefosted in your con)monts and suiigesttons 
about this report. We have provided mis form for whatever opir}ions you wish to express about it. Please 
cut out both of tfiese pages, staple tfiem togotfiei on one corner, and fold so that thi* l aw t nforcomnnt 
Assistance Administration nddross apponrs*on the outsido Aftor folding, uso tnpo to s<!nl r.losed. No 
postage stamp is ncc(?ssary 

Thank you for your help 



1, For what purpose did you use this report? 



2, For that purpose, the report- l_J Met most of my needs LJ Met some of my needs l_J lyiot none of my needs 



3. How will this report bo useful to you? 

I I Daitt %oufc<i I I Olhor (plt\isr ^pvciiy) . 
I J T«Aclun(| n^ntorinl 



ID Reference for article or report . . | Q Will Jipt be u»|p^ul to me (p/onso axplatn) . 

ni Genernl informntion . ._ ^ ^ 

D Cflmifwl justice program pinnnifiti * ^ 



4. Which parts of tho report, if any, were difficult to understand pr uso? How coOld they bo ihiproved? 



5. Can you point out specific parts of the text or table notes that are not clear or terms that need to be defined? 



/ 

Pa«» 1 



6 Art ther«wayt this r«port could b« improvtd that you hava not matitJonad? 



7. PUate suwast other topics you would like to see addressed in future analytic reports using National Crime 
Survey victimization and/or attitude data. 



( 



8. In what capacity did you use this report? 

D. Edvcvtor . ^ , . , . 

□ Student 

□ Crlmlnaljuttlce aiiancy ^ploy** . 

□ Qov«fnmMit other than eriminal iuttic« - S(>€cifY^ — £— 

□ Other - SfMfCify — — ^-^ ^ 
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9. If you UMcl this report as a Qovarnmantal amployaa. plaasa indicate tha laval of goveriimant 
I I F«<im«l I I City 

n SUf n Oth.r - Spifcify 

n County 

10. If yoii used this report as a criminal justice agency employee, please indicate the sector in which you work. 
Q t«w •nforc»m»nt <pollc«) O Corrections 

□ L«o«l Mrvlc«t arid proMcution O Paiolt 

fD Public or priv«t« (t«f«nM Mrvic«t LJ Criminal juttica plnnning iigsncy 

I I Count or court arimiriistraiion I I Other criininni juitics ngency Spocify ly/uf 

I ) Probation 



11, If you used this report as a criminal justice employee, please indicate the type of position you hold. 

Mark all that apply, 

CJ Agancy or imtitution ariniiniitrator [Zl Program or project manager 

f ] Gefieraf program planner /evalualur /analyst I I Statistician 

L J Oiid<>#t planner/avaluator/analyst ^ ID Other 5p<?c/Vk — 

D Operationi or management plenner/eveluator/enetyst 



12. Additional comments 
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Number •nd ttrMl 
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Telephone 

( ) 



ZIP Cod» 



(Fo»dti»r») 



r 



U.8, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Law Enforc«m#nt Aft»l»tanc« Admlni»tratlon 

Wathlnglon. D C. 20531 



U.S.MAIL 



POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 
U S DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
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Director, Statittict Division 

National Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington. D.C. 20531 



(Fold h«r«) 
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foims fii^^'trco ropUvt ol I ! AA utiiI NCMSS piiliiirn lions \f \ on nfiTnKl ii-Kisl»'T^'»l v\'|tlt (!u' Urlt'irnto Sii^V. ;nnl wish hi t)i\ 
pli'n^i* piovnU^ you! nnnu' inu! ininlin>: iuMnvss inul i lici k llu' .i]^pi « »]m ii> li bt»\ 



Number and ttrMI 



Clly 



lolophono 

( ) 



/IP ClKlO 



I Pleat* A«iul n\9 a 

NCJnS regltirnllon 

. form, 

; nioMttt tend ni« thc( 
loportii liatorl 
bolow 



(Fold h©fo) 
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